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United States v. Dylann Roof 


Edward Ball 

In early January, three weeks into 
the federal trial of Dylann Roof, who 
killed nine black people in a church in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in June 
2015, a prison guard named Lauren 
Knapp gave testimony about The Sor- 
rows of Young Werther (1774) by Jo- 
hann Wolfgang von Goethe. Officer 
Knapp is a lanky woman with short 
bleached hair and a blunt manner 
who does not bring to mind a scholar 
of German Romanticism. From the 
witness chair Knapp said that in early 
August 2015, while reading the corre- 
spondence of prisoners, looking for ref- 
erences to gangs or to crimes, she came 
upon the “young Werther letter.” 

The two -page text was the first out- 
going note written by Roof at the 
Charleston County Detention Center. 
Its swooning prose sounded strange 
to Knapp, who took down a sentence 
or two and discovered, using a search 
engine, that these matched an Eng- 
lish edition of The Sorrows of Young 
Werther — “the German book,” she 
called it. Knapp learned that “the 
German book” was a novel about un- 
requited love whose narrator commits 
suicide and that “it was supposed to 
have started a suicide fever.” After 
that, Knapp said, “it was decided to put 
prisoner Roof on suicide protocol.” 

The first measure in the protocol is 
to remove a prisoner — Roof was in 
solitary confinement — and perform a 
search of his cell. This turned up a six- 
by-nine-inch legal pad that Roof had 
filled with a thirty-page essay. 

“The government introduces the 
‘jailhouse manifesto,’” says Assistant 
US Attorney Jay Richardson, lead 
prosecutor in US v. Roof Questioning 
Officer Knapp, Richardson holds in the 
air a Ziploc bag with the legal pad — 
“Government exhibit #500.” 

“I object,” says Dylann Roof, rising 
to his feet at the defense table. 

Dylann Roof is a man-child — 120 
pounds, a blond bowl haircut, and a 
triangular, adolescent face. He has a 
ghostly tenor voice. Roof has decided 
to defend himself during this part of his 
trial. “I object on the same grounds as 
before,” he says, raspily. The Werther 
letter is his possession and not the gov- 
ernment’s, he says uncertainly, and it, 
as well as other of his writings in jail, 
should be barred from evidence. 

“Overruled,” says Judge Richard 
Gergel, whose long vowels sound like 
the upstate of South Carolina, his place 
of origin. Gergel’s home is Richland 
County, which contains the state capi- 
tal at Columbia and which happens 
also to be the defendant’s home county. 

“Prisoners’ writings are not their 
own. And I will cawl it the ‘jailhouse 
statement,’ which is less pe-jar-rative,” 
Gergel says. 

The jailhouse statement, which Roof 
wrote six weeks after he committed the 
worst race atrocity of recent decades, 
killing a room full of people in the base- 
ment of Emanuel African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, consists of a screed 
against black people and Jews, whom 
Roof calls “the lower races,” and advo- 
cates a eugenics program. (“The Jews 
are undoubtedly our enemies, indeed 
our greatest enemy and obstacle in sav- 
ing our race If the Jews had never 

forced integration, the blacks would of 


never had a chance to do as much harm 
to us as they have.” And so on.) 

Dylann Roof, it is reported by peo- 
ple close to the case, has a high IQ — 
141 — however, the murderer is not well 
educated. He left school in ninth grade 
and later passed an online General 
Educational Development test. Photo- 
graphs shown in court of his mother’s 
house, where Roof lived before the 
crime, and his father’s separate home, 
give the appearance that both are 
book-free. 

But the young Werther letter and 
the jailhouse statement suggest Roof’s 
fixation on things German. “I have 
been blessed with a significant amount 
of German blood, and a German sur- 


name,” he writes. A friend told inves- 
tigators that Roof sometimes retreated 
to his car to listen to German opera. 
When he registered as a contributor to 
the white supremacist website Storm- 
front and posted comments, he took the 
user name “LilAryan.” Several pages 
of drawings on the pad taken from his 
cell go further. They include renderings 
of the “Odal rune” (^) and the “Leb- 
ensrune” ( T ), variants of a medieval 
Norse alphabet that National Socialists 
used, during the 1930s, in their attempt 
to construct an Aryan past. And there 
are plenty of “SS bolts” (f $), emblems 
of the Nazi Schutzstaffel militia, de- 
rived from another Norse rune. 

Dylann Roof seems to love German 
signs and sounds in the special way that 
white supremacists sometimes do — the 
ad hoc, derivative, semiliterate way. 
In a list of German music he admires, 
Roof names one piece he heard and 
liked: “symphony 101 — the clock,” he 
calls it, by a composer whose name he 
writes as “Heiden.” 

On June 17, 2015, at 8:00 PM, twelve 
parishioners met for weekly Bible 
study in the “undercroft,” or base- 
ment, of Emanuel African Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, in the middle 
of Charleston, on Calhoun Street. 
A.M.E. is the oldest black denomina- 
tion, with eighteenth-century roots, 
and Emanuel is the mother church of 
African Methodism in the Deep South. 
One member of the prayer circle that 
night was the pastor at Emanuel, Clem- 
enta Pinckney, a barrel-voiced, poised, 
forty-one-year-old senator in the South 
Carolina legislature, who was dressed, 


as usual, in a black suit. Another was 
Felicia Sanders, fifty-eight, a hair styl- 
ist and grandmother who came with 
her son and her granddaughter. 

The Bible study group talked about 
the New Testament parable of the 
sower in Mark, Chapter 4 — “the sower 
soweth the word. . .but. .. Satan co- 
meth immediately, and taketh away the 
word that was sown in their hearts.” 
At about 8:20 a latecomer entered, 
a twiggy white kid in Dickies pants, 
wearing a bulging fanny pack. He had 
blond hair in a bowl cut and bright 
skin. He took a seat next to Reverend 
Pinckney, in the rough circle of chairs 
pulled away from parish hall tables, 
and Pinckney gave him a printed text 
and Bible. Dylann Roof kept his head 
down, wordless for thirty minutes as 
the prayer leader, a fifty-nine-year-old 


woman named Myra Thompson, led 
the group through the parable. 

Around 9:00, when the meeting was 
ending and the twelve stood and closed 
their eyes for a benediction, Roof 
pulled a semiautomatic pistol from his 
pack and shot Pinckney three times. 
Two women who survived said that, 
with their eyes shut, they first thought 
the explosive sound came from an elec- 
trical transformer but looked up to see 
Roof and the gun. Pinckney managed 
to run twenty feet toward an office 
door, behind which his wife Jennifer 
was at work, along with the couple’s 
six-year-old daughter, Malana. He died 
before reaching the door. 

In the chaos and dread, with people 
running, Daniel Simmons, seventy- 
four and a sturdy army veteran, lunged 
toward Roof and said, “I need to check 
on my pastor.” He was shot four times, 
and fell. The rest of the group scat- 
tered, taking shelter under the round 
tables that filled the big room. There 
were two exits, but they both required 
running past the shooter. 

Dylann Roof, two months past his 
twenty-first birthday, the threshold 
age for gun ownership, took another 
magazine from his pack and reloaded 
the Glock .45 -caliber pistol. He then 
walked from table to table, shooting 
the congregants on the floor (eight bul- 
lets for prayer leader Myra Thompson, 
eleven bullets for eighty- seven-year- old 
Susie Jackson, six bullets for fifty-four- 
year-old librarian Cynthia Hurd). He 
reloaded seven times, emptying and 
shooting for several minutes, firing 
seventy-seven rounds. 

According to survivors, Roof was 
laconic during the massacre, a trait 



Dylann Roof (second from left ) during the initial stage of jury selection for his trial 
for the murder of nine worshipers at the Emanuel African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Charleston, South Carolina, September 2016 


people in court during his trial came to 
witness and grow repelled by. He said 
four things: “Shut up” (to a woman 
praying aloud); “I have to do this, be- 
cause y’all are raping our women and 
y’all are taking over the world” (to Ty- 
wanza Sanders, age twenty-six, a poet 
and rapper, whom he killed after this 
explanation); “Have I shot you yet?” 
(to seventy-year- old Polly Sheppard, 
who answered, “No”); and (again to 
Sheppard) “Well, I won’t shoot you, 
because I want you to tell the story.” 

The shooter did not find Reverend 
Pinckney’s wife and daughter, who re- 
mained in the church office, crouched 
under a desk; they survived. And he 
did not shoot Felicia Sanders, who 
spread blood on her clothes and lay 
still, saving her own life and that of 
her granddaughter. Roof went out the 
back door, leaving eight dead and one 
dying, with ammunition still in his gun. 
He said later he expected police to find 
him at the church, and he saved bullets 
to kill himself. 

The next morning, 250 miles away 
in the town of Shelby, North Carolina, 
Roof was pulled over by local police 
and arrested, his gun on the rear seat, 
beneath a white pillow. Dash camera 
footage of the arrest shows him to have 
been passive with the white officers, 
volunteering his name, putting up no 
resistance. His passivity would be an- 
other trait on view in court. 

The federal government has executed 
just three people since 1963. The only 
terrorist among these was Timothy 
McVeigh, who blew up the Murrah 
Federal Building in Oklahoma City 
in 1995 and was killed by lethal injec- 
tion in 2001. Capital punishment being 
a rarity for the Justice Department, 
the attorney general must personally 
sign orders seeking death. The state 
of South Carolina, meanwhile, has ex- 
ecuted forty-three people in the last 
forty years. US Attorney General Lo- 
retta Lynch, a 2015 Obama appointee 
and an African-American, could have 
declined to prosecute for death, leaving 
that path to South Carolina, whose lead 
prosecutor, Solicitor Scarlett Wilson, 
expressed enthusiasm for the death 
penalty and a strong desire to use it in a 
state murder trial of Roof. 

In its canvass of the families of those 
killed, another requirement of federal 
prosecution, the Justice Department 
learned that most survivors and rela- 
tives did not want death for the killer. 
Indeed, within a week of the crime — 
after President Obama eulogized Rev- 
erend Clementa Pinckney and sang a 
verse of “Amazing Grace” to a stadium 
of mourners — most of what the coun- 
try knew about the massacre had to do 
with “forgiveness.” Two days after the 
shooting, in a video link to Roof’s bond 
hearing, several relatives of those killed 
spoke to him and offered him words of 
absolution. Tens of millions of whites 
were astonished, although many fewer 
blacks. Forgiveness is a strong tradition 
in black Christianity. 

A federal indictment laid out thirty- 
three charges. The 2009 Hate Crimes 
Act (Title 18, US Code, section 249), 
one of three laws deployed, does not 
carry death. However, the more ob- 
scure “Obstruction of Exercise of Reli- 
gion Resulting in Death” (section 247) 
does, as does a statute about using a 
gun in a crime of violence, passed in 
the vengeful years of the war on drugs, 
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during the 1980s (section 924). The 
two latter laws were appended to the 
Roof indictment, enabling a death sen- 
tence. Attorney General Lynch signed. 

Three months before his act of race 
terror, Dylann Roof drove out to Sul- 
livan’s Island, a narrow sandbar at the 
mouth of Charleston harbor. During 
the 1700s, the island was a slave depot, 
the landfall for ships that brought 
hundreds of thousands of captives to 
Charleston from Ghana, Sierra Leone, 
the Niger Delta, and Angola. Roof was 
attracted to the island’s slave history 
and wanted, apparently, to fortify him- 
self with it. And so he went to the beach 
and etched the number 1488 in the 
sand. He put a camera borrowed from 
his mother on a tripod and took a selfie, 
as a wave rippled over the inscription. 

The number 1488 is supremacist 
code: 14 refers to a micro-creed, four- 
teen words long — “We must secure the 
existence of our people and a future for 
white children” — a sentence crafted 
by a white supremacist named David 
Lane, founder of a group known as the 
Order. The number 88 is shorthand for 
“HH.” The letter H is the eighth in the 
alphabet, and among white nationalists 
88 translates as “Heil Hitler.” 

After Sullivan’s Island, Roof went to 
several other slave-linked sites around 
Charleston, all evoking the memory of 
white mastery — McCleod Plantation, 
Magnolia Plantation, Boone Hall Plan- 
tation, and the Charles Pinckney Na- 
tional Historic Site. He took selfies at 
each, posing with slave cabins and even 
with mannequins dressed as slaves. 
“I prepared myself mentally,” he told 
investigators. 

In early December 2016 a jury is em- 
paneled — nine whites and three blacks, 
no Asians or Latinos — and events 
begin under armed supervision. In 
courtroom number six at the J. Waties 
Waring Judicial Center, the marshals 
look like bouncers, their gun holsters 
bulging under jackets. At times there 
are four, at times more, armed guards, 
their numbers changing, one imagines, 
as death threats rise or fall overnight. 

On the first day of the trial, fifty fam- 
ily members of the killed, all but two 
of them African-American, fill the 
right side of the spectators’ gallery. 
Perfectly dressed in church clothes, 
their voices seem softened by long 
sadness. For eighteen months these 
nine families have wept, dealt with TV 
cameras, talked at rallies, answered 
news reporters, spent sleepless nights, 
met with politicians, and appeared on 
talk shows. Some of the victims lived 
on Charleston’s East Side, an old sec- 
tion where former slaves moved after 
the Civil War, still the blackest part 
of town, with small wooden houses 
and cinderblock corner stores. Others 
lived a mile away, in Radcliffeborough, 
a neighborhood where 150-year-old 
houses have little gardens. Most came 
from large, extended families. “Susie 
Jackson’s people got about a thousand, 
and they all live near each other,” said 
one witness, talking about the oldest 
victim. Black people in Charleston are 
intermarried and often cousins. 

The defendant is solitary. Dylann 
Roof is a South Carolina boy, born and 
raised one hundred miles upstate, but 
he is an isolate. When he enters court 
from jail, alone, he does not look at the 
gallery, or even at his lawyers. With 
scant exceptions, his family do not at- 


tend his trial. His grandparents do, for 
four days. And his parents, one day 
each, separately. 

The principals in the case are in- 
state people, which means much in 
South Carolina, where distaste for new- 
comers runs high. The lead prosecutor, 
Assistant US Attorney Jay Richardson, 
was raised in upstate Barnwell County, 
similar in latitude to the defendant’s 
and judge’s own Richland County. 
Richardson, with a wiry frame, his suits 
too big, parted but uncombed hair, 
spreads reassurance among whites, 
largely through his accent, a strong up- 
country pitch. Away from the coast, the 
vowels emerge from the nose; down- 
state, around Charleston, they shift to 
the front of the mouth. 

Judge Richard Gergel uses vowels 
similar to Richardson’s. Yet beneath 


temptuously, those who do not believe 
in the cause of white supremacy. To 
white nationalists it means, approxi- 
mately, nonracist, as well as “dupe.” In 
the courtroom, I look around and de- 
cide that many here would attract the 
insult, “cuck,” including at least some 
conservatives, none of whom show the 
least desire to identify with Dylann 
Roof. 

The prosecution makes the opening 
argument, laying out the crime, sketch- 
ing the lives of those killed, and call- 
ing for the death penalty. David Bruck 
then stands to face the jury. Though 
his client has pleaded not guilty, Bruck 
says, “What you have just heard really 
did happen. And the defendant in this 
case did it.” He waves at the defense 
table and Roof, who stares at the water 
bottle in front of him. 



Dylann Roof being escorted from the Shelby Police Department after his arrest, 
Shelby, North Carolina, June 2015 


the dialect, Gergel is also unexpected. 
Appointed to the federal bench by 
President Obama in 2010, he is a Jew 
(practicing), a Democrat (vigorous), 
and a writer (working on a biography 
of a civil rights judge). 

The lead defense lawyer, David 
Bruck, is something of an outsider, de- 
spite having lived for decades in South 
Carolina. (He has two co-counsel, both 
women.) Born and raised in Montreal, 
Harvard-educated, Bruck speaks with 
Canadian cadences that remind local 
ears of his far-off roots. A law profes- 
sor, white-haired, age sixty-eight, he 
is both nimble and quiet, with an un- 
derstated, zenlike manner. Bruck is an 
anti-death penalty activist in a state 
that is not only friendly to homicide by 
the courts but has a long history of ex- 
trajudicial killing — lynchings, Ku Klux 
Klan violence, and white race riots. He 
was lately on the legal team of the so- 
called Boston bomber, Dzhokhar Tsar- 
naev, sentenced to death in 2015. 

Dylann Roof smirks slightly when 
entering court, before his face goes ex- 
pressionless. Then he sits, locking his 
eyes into a stare directed at the table. It 
is a position he will retain for days, then 
weeks. He wears a jailhouse jumpsuit, 
with heavy white and gray stripes and 
“Charleston County Detention Cen- 
ter” on the back. His lawyers will soon 
get him into a different uniform, a gray 
cableknit sweater and dark chinos, for 
the duration. Roof rarely makes eye 
contact with the judge, and never with 
the jury — until the last day, when he 
rises to speak. 

The word “cuck” is a noun that people 
on the far right use to describe, con- 


“The question is not just, did Dylann 
Roof commit this crime, but who is he? 
Why did he do it? Where did it come 
from?” 

“Objection,” says Jay Richardson. 
“This is the guilt phase, in which the 
deefinse must negate the charges. Not 
the penalty phase, where the court ex- 
amines state of mahnd.” 

Bruck has surrendered the case at 
the outset to guilt. He sees the coming 
verdict and lowers his goal to this: he 
will try to keep Roof from death. 

Judge Gergel sustains the objection; 
Bruck resumes. 

“Ask yourself, where did this ex- 
traordinary degree of intense racial ha- 
tred come from? Is there evidence from 
his family? Did he have conspirators?” 

“Objection.” 

Gergel sustains. “Mr. Bruck, this has 
not at all to do with guilt. You must re- 
strict your remarks.” 

Bruck returns again. Objection. 

Five times, Bruck tries to put empha- 
sis on Roof’s mental life; five times the 
judge admonishes. 

The death penalty has become a less 
common form of punishment over the 
past few decades. The frequency of 
capital verdicts has declined 90 per- 
cent — from a high of 320 new death 
sentences in 1996 to twenty-seven in 
2016. Are prosecutors and jurors less 
vengeful? African-American men are 
more likely to be executed than white, 
and innocent people are sometimes ex- 
ecuted, as revealed by a wave of post- 
verdict DNA analyses that overturned 
convictions. For decades, lawyers and 
juries have been shying from two po- 
tent labels — active racist, on the one 


hand, and roulette killer, on the other. 
But this is South Carolina, and the so- 
called Emanuel 9 are a big, gruesome, 
remorseless slaughter. 

Before trial, Bruck moved for a 
competency hearing, in an effort to 
show that his client was mentally inca- 
pable to stand prosecution. The judge 
closed the psychiatric examination 
and bench conference to the public. 
Roof was questioned by eight doctors 
and hundreds of pages of evidence 
were submitted. Judge Gergel sealed 
the psychiatrists’ reports, but issued 
a ruling that the defendant “does not 
suffer from any mental disease or de- 
fect which renders him unable to un- 
derstand” his legal proceedings. Roof 
is “alert, focused, and confident,” “co- 
gent and articulate,” and he has “an ex- 
tremely high IQ.” Finding “no cognitive 
impairment,” Gergel moved to trial. 

The judicial determination that Roof 
is not mentally ill and could stand trial 
both annoyed and emboldened the 
killer himself, who did not want to be 
studied in the first place. (“I am morally 
opposed to psychology,” he writes in an- 
other manifesto from before the crime. 
“It is a Jewish invention and does noth- 
ing but invent diseases and tell people 
they have problems when they don’t.”) 

In mid-November, Roof fired his 
lawyers and acted as his own law- 
yer during jury selection. The judge 
opened the door to this, too, ruling that 
the defendant had made the decision 
to self-represent “knowingly, intelli- 
gently, and voluntarily.” Within three 
days, however, Roof reversed himself 
and opted for a compromise: Bruck 
and co-counsel would represent him in 
the guilt phase of the trial, while Roof 
would represent himself in the penalty 
phase — if he was found guilty, as every- 
one knew he would be. 


.A.my Cowles Roof, Dylann Roof’s 
mother, turns up in court with her part- 
ner, Dennis Beard. A blond woman of 
about fifty, with signs of what used to 
be known as hard living, she sits two 
rows behind her son, who neither turns 
around nor acknowledges her. 

The first to testify is Felicia Sand- 
ers, one of the survivors. Sanders is a 
composed woman who wears a dress 
with a flower pattern, and dark glasses, 
perhaps because they disguise tears. 
She had come to the Bible study meet- 
ing with her son, Tywanza, and her 
eleven-year- old granddaughter. When 
the shooting started, Sanders says, she 
fell to the floor and took shelter under 
a table, holding her granddaughter — “I 
muzzled her face to my body so tight.” 
Blood from the others began to stream 
toward them, and when Roof was 
across the room, Sanders rubbed her 
legs in it to make it appear as if she had 
been shot. 

As Amy Roof listens to this, behind 
her son Dylann, she begins to tremble. 
Her partner stays cool. Dennis Beard 
has a sharp nose, clenched jaw, and 
shaggy gray hair. The fifty victims’ rel- 
atives across the aisle from them also 
listen, heads dropped to their chests. 
Weeping begins and spreads. 

Sanders says that her son Tywanza, 
who had been shot once, managed to 
prop himself up on his elbows and face 
the killer: 

My son rised up . . . and say, “Why 
are you doing this?”. . . And the de- 
fendant, over there with his head 
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hang down, refusing to look at me 
right now, told my son, “I have to 
do this. I have to do this because 
you raping our womens and y’all 
taking over the world.” My son 

said, “You don’t have to do this 

We don’t mean you no harm.” And 
that’s when he put about five bul- 
lets into my son. 

The crying is general in the court- 
room: the victims’ families, many of 
the journalists, some of the jury. As 
far as I can see, Judge Gergel does not 
weep, but his eyes fill, and he looks at 


the ceiling for a long time. 

When Roof left the church, Sanders 
says, she saw her son crawl across the 
room. “And we watched him take his 
last breath. I watched my son come in 
this world, and I watched my son leave 
this world I watched him die.” 

Amy Roof lies down in the second 
row and makes moaning sounds. Den- 
nis Beard puts his arm on her and re- 
mains upright. 

“Miss Felicia,” says the prosecutor. 
“I am sorry.” 

Jay Richardson sprinkles his up- 
country speech with the old form of 


address, “Miss.” It is the way, in the 
Deep South, that adults once spoke to 
women who had graduated to senior- 
ity, using their first names and “Miss.” 
In the mouth of a white man who ad- 
dresses a black woman, however, the 
“Miss” formula holds extra charge. It 
is paternalistic, the way masters talk 
to good servants. “Miss Felicia” is re- 
spectful, but it places race and caste 
plainly in view. 

Felicia Sanders goes on. “He say he 
was going to kill himself. And I was 
counting on that. He’s evil. There is no 
place on earth for him except the pit 


of hell. Send himself back to the pit of 
hell, I say.” 

Amy Roof sits up, cries loudly, 
shouts, “I’m sorry! I’m sorry! I’m 
sorry!” and waves her arms. She 
stands, leans against a near wall, and 
collapses to the floor moaning. Judge 
Gergel calls a recess, and medics are 
summoned. Dylann Roof does not turn 
and is led out by marshals. His mother 
is taken away on a stretcher and never 
comes back to court. □ 

— This is the first of two articles. 

Research was supported 
by the Nation Institute. 


Joan Didion in the Deep South 


Nathaniel Rich 



Joan Didion, Los Angeles, May 1987; photograph by Dominique Nabokov 


“The idea was to start in New Orleans 
and from there we had no plan.” 

This has been the idea of many peo- 
ple who have come to New Orleans. 
It was the idea of the French explorer 
Rene-Robert Cavelier, Sieur de La 
Salle, who in 1684 set out to establish 
a city near the base of the Mississippi 
River, only to fail to find the river’s 
mouth from the Gulf of Mexico and, 
after three years, to be murdered by 
his mutinous crew. It was the idea of 
William Faulkner, who quit his job as 
postmaster at the University of Missis- 
sippi and moved to New Orleans be- 
cause he despised taking orders, and of 
Tennessee Williams, who wrote in his 
diary, “Here surely is the place that I 
was made for if any place on this funny 
old world.” One does not have to stay 
long to learn how easily plans in New 
Orleans, like its houses, become wa- 
terlogged and subside into the mud, 
breaking to pieces. “This life,” wrote 
Williams, shortly before returning to 
New York, “is all disintegration.” 

Joan Didion explained her decision to 
visit the Gulf Coast in a 2006 interview 
in The Paris Review : “I had a theory 
that if I could understand the South, 
I would understand something about 
California, because a lot of the Cali- 
fornia settlers came from the Border 
South.” It is a counterintuitive theory, 
for the South and the West represent 
the poles of American experience — 
the South drowning in its past, the 
West looking ahead to distant frontiers 
in a spirit of earnest, eternal optimism. 
“The future always looks good in the 
golden land,” Didion wrote in “Some 
Dreamers of the Golden Dream,” “be- 
cause no one remembers the past.” In 
the South no one can forget it. 

Didion toured the Gulf South for a 
month in the summer of 1970, mak- 
ing notes and recording conversations, 
but never completed a piece. She vis- 
ited San Francisco in 1976 to cover the 
Patty Hearst trial for Rolling Stone , 
but found that she wanted mainly to 
write about her own childhood and the 
West’s conception of history. Didion’s 
notes, which surpass in elegance and 
clarity the finished prose of most other 
writers, are a fascinating record of 
this time. But they are also something 
more unsettling. Readers today will 
recognize, with some dismay and even 
horror, how much is familiar in these 
long-lost American portraits. Didion 
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saw her era more clearly than anyone 
else, which is another way of saying 
that she was able to see the future. 


outh and West is, in one regard, the 
most revealing of Didion’s books. This 
might seem a far-fetched claim to make 
about an author who has written about 
her ancestry, her marriage, her health, 
and, with painful candor, her grief — 
Didion’s readers are, after all, on fa- 
miliar terms with the personal details 
of her life. But the writing itself — the 
cool majesty of her prose, written as if 


from a great, even empyreal distance, 
elevating personal experience into uni- 
versal revelation — has an immaculacy 
as intimidating as Chelsea porcelain. 
South and West offers for the first time 
a glimpse inside the factory walls. 

For each piece she reported, Didion 
converted pages of loose-leaf note- 
books into scrapbooks of material 
related to her theme. She inserted 
newspaper articles and other writers’ 
works, like C. Vann Woodward’s “The 
Search for Southern Identity,” bio- 
graphical summaries, lists of suggested 
themes, and overheard dialogue, which 


often seems taken from one of her 
novels. (“I never been anyplace,” says 
a Biloxi woman, “I wanted to go.”) In 
her notes we learn of her “reporting 
tricks,” which are less tricks than an 
intuitive genius for locating the people 
in a given community who will best re- 
veal its character: the director of the 
local College of Cosmetology, the white 
owner of the black radio station, the 
bridal consultant of the largest depart- 
ment store. 

The notebooks also include tran- 
scriptions of her observations, which 
she typed at the end of each day. These 
notes represent an intermediate stage 
of writing, between shorthand and first 
draft, composed in an uncharacteristi- 
cally casual, immediate style. There 
are sentences that are ideas for sen- 
tences, paragraphs that are ideas for 
scenes: “The land looks rich, and many 
people from Birmingham, etc. (rich 
people) maintain places here to hunt.” 
“The country way in which he gave me 
names.” “The resolutely ‘colorful,’ an- 
ecdotal quality of San Francisco his- 
tory.” “The sense of sports being the 
opiate of the people.” “The sense of not 
being up to the landscape.” The effect 
can be jarring, like seeing Grace Kelly 
photographed with her hair in rollers or 
hearing the demo tapes in which Brian 
Wilson experiments with alternative 
arrangements of “Good Vibrations.” 

Yet even in its most casual iteration, 
Didion’s voice, with its sensitivity to the 
grotesqueries and vanities that dance 
beneath the skim of daily experience, 
is unmistakable. The New Orleans 
atmosphere “never reflects light but 
sucks it in until random objects glow 
with a morbid luminescence.” The au- 
dience dutifully watching Loving at the 
movie theater in Meridian gazes at the 
screen “as if the movie were Czech.” 
The rivers are always brown and still: 
“A sense,” she writes, “of water mocca- 
sins.” Didion’s implacable fatalism is at 
home in the South, particularly in New 
Orleans: “Bananas would rot, and har- 
bor tarantulas. Weather would come 
in on the radar, and be bad. Children 
would take fever and die.” 

She made her tour in a rental car but 
the road-trip aspect is barely com- 
mented upon; instead we have the sur- 
real image of Didion swimming her 
way across the Gulf South through 
its motel pools. At the Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel pool in Biloxi “the water 
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smells of fish,” at the Howard John- 
son’s in Meridian a child dries off in 
a Confederate-flag beach towel, at the 
Ramada Inn in Tuscaloosa “everything 
seemed to be made of concrete, and 
damp,” in Winfield the pool is filled 
with algae, at the Oxford Holiday Inn 
the broadcast of a radio station can be 
heard underwater, and at the St. Fran- 
cis Motel in Birmingham, her bikini 
attracts excited comment from the bar. 
Lying poolside, she feels “the euphoria 
of Interstate America: I could be in 
San Bernardino, or Phoenix, or outside 
Indianapolis,” but these motels have 
the appearance of stage sets. They are 
American markers artificially planted 
in the brooding wildness of the Deep 
South, which in these notes resembles 
a foreign country as exotic as El Salva- 
dor, Vietnam, Granada, or the other 
tropics “of morbidity and paranoia and 
fantasy” to which she gravitated in her 
nonfiction and fiction. 

Even the glimpses of unlikely 
beauty — the wild carrots growing 
around the raised railroad tracks in Bi- 
loxi, the small girl sitting in the sawdust 
stringing pop tops from beer cans into 
a necklace — contribute to the general 
atmosphere of uneasiness, rot, and 
“somnolence so dense it seemed to in- 
hibit breathing.” There is a long tradi- 
tion of northern visitors seeing in the 
Gulf South an atmosphere of perpetual 
decline, in which “everything seems to 
go to seed.” Didion quotes Audubon’s 
line about “the dangerous nature of the 
ground, its oozing, spongy, and miry 
disposition,” though you could go back 
to 1720, when a visiting French official 
described the territory as “flooded, un- 
healthy, impracticable.” Didion is on 
narrower footing, however, when she 
describes her central thesis: 

a sense which struck me now and 
then, and which I could not explain 
coherently, that for some years the 
South and particularly the Gulf 
Coast had been for America what 
people were still saying California 
was, and what California seemed 
to me not to be: the future, the se- 
cret source of malevolent and be- 
nevolent energy, the psychic center. 

How could the hidebound South, in 
its perpetual disintegration and defi- 
ant decadence, at the same time rep- 
resent the future? Didion admits the 
idea seems oxymoronic, but she is 
onto something. Part of the answer, 
she suspects, lies in the bluntness with 
which Southerners confront race, class, 
and heritage — “distinctions which the 
frontier ethic teaches western children 
to deny and to leave deliberately un- 
mentioned.” In the South such distinc- 
tions are visible, rigid, and the subject 
of frank conversation. She visits Stan 
Torgerson, the owner of Meridian’s 
“ethnic station,” who programs gospel 
and soul and a show called Adventures 
in Black History , “to point out the con- 
tributions black people have made.” He 
speaks of the importance of increased 
minimum wage and education funding, 
while being careful not to overstate his 
own open-mindedness. “I’m not saying 
I’m going to have a black minister come 
home to dinner tonight,” he tells her, as 
they drive through the deserted down- 
town, “’cause I’m not.” 

Didion encounters the same concep- 
tion of social order at the Mississippi 
Broadcasters’ awards banquet, where 
the lieutenant governor decries violent 


campus protests, and in Birmingham, 
where someone jokes about the “feudal 
situation” in which white tenants live 
on wealthy country estates. Everybody 
in the South knows where they stand. 
There is no shame in discussing it. It is 
suspicious, in fact, to avoid the subject. 

This kind of thinking seemed retro- 
grade in the Seventies. From the van- 
tage of New York, California, even New 
Orleans, it still seems so today. But this 
southern frame of mind has annexed 
territory in the last four decades, ex- 
panding across the Mason-Dixon Line 
into the rest of rural America. It has 
taken root among people — or at least 
registered voters — nostalgic for a more 
orderly past in which the men concen- 
trated on hunting and fishing and the 
women on “their cooking, their can- 
ning, their ‘prettifying’”; when graft as 
a way of life was accepted, particularly 
in politics, and segregation was un- 
questioned; when a white supremacist 
running for public office was “a totally 
explicable phenomenon”; when a wife 
knew better than to travel through 
strange territory with a bikini and with- 
out a wedding ring. 

.Am unquestioned premise among 
those who live in American cities with 
international airports has been, for 
more than half a century now, that 
Enlightenment values would in time 
become conventional wisdom. Some 
fought for this future to come sooner. 
Others waited patiently. But nobody 
seemed to believe that it would never 
arrive. Nobody, certainly, in Los An- 
geles or the Bay Area, which since 
Didion’s reporting has only acceler- 
ated in its embrace of an ethic in which 
the past is fluid, meaningless, neutered 
by technological advancement. In this 
view the past is relegated to the aes- 
thetic realm, to what Didion describes 
in “California Notes” as “decorative 
touches” — tastefully aged cutlery and 
window curtains. In this view the past 
was safely dead and could not return to 
bloody the land. 

Two decades into the new millen- 
nium, however, a plurality of the pop- 
ulation has clung defiantly to the old 
way of life. They still believe in the vi- 
ability of armed revolt. As Didion her- 
self noted nearly fifty years ago, their 
solidarity is only reinforced by outside 
disapproval, particularly disapproval 
by the northern press. They have re- 
sisted with mockery, then rage, the 
collapse of the old identity categories. 
They have resisted the premise that 
white skin should not be given special 
consideration. They have resisted new 
technology and scientific evidence of 
global ecological collapse. The force of 
this resistance has been strong enough 
to elect a president. 

A writer from the Gulf South once 
wrote that the past is not even past. 
Didion goes further, suggesting that the 
past is also the future. Now that we live 
in that future, her observations read 
like a warning unheeded. They sug- 
gest that California’s dreamers of the 
golden dream were just that — dream- 
ers — while the “dense obsessiveness” 
of the South, and all the vindictiveness 
that comes with it, was the true Ameri- 
can condition, the condition to which 
we will always inevitably return. Joan 
Didion went to the South to under- 
stand something about California and 
she ended up understanding something 
about America. 
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1 . 

No urban design project in modern 
American experience has aroused such 
high expectations and intense scrutiny 
as the rebuilding of the World Trade 
Center site in New York City. It has 
taken fifteen years since the terrorist 
assault of September 11, 2001, for the 
principal structures of this sixteen-acre 
parcel in Lower Manhattan to be com- 
pleted. In a field where time is money in 
a very direct sense (because of interest 
payments on the vast sums borrowed 
to finance big construction schemes), 
such a long gestation period usually sig- 
nifies not judicious deliberation on the 
part of planners, developers, designers, 
engineers, and contractors, but rather 
economic, political, or bureaucratic 
problems that can impede a speedy and 
cost-efficient conclusion. 

For example, in contrast to this 
slow-motion rollout, it took less 
than a decade to erect the Associ- 
ated Architects’ twenty-two-acre, 
fourteen-building Rockefeller Center 
of 1930-1939, accomplished without 
benefit of the countless technologi- 
cal advances devised since then. That 
swiftness was owed in part to the proj- 
ect being underwritten by the richest 
family in America during the Great 
Depression, when jobs were scarce 
and both designers and laborers were 
grateful for work, but it was a logisti- 
cal triumph nonetheless. With Ground 
Zero (the popular name for the site 
that emerged in the attack’s immediate 
aftermath), the lengthy delay reflected 
the project’s divided and ambiguous 
leadership as well as the political tenor 
of the times. 

Who was really in charge of the un- 
dertaking remained a persistent and 
vexing question. As the latest studies 
make abundantly clear, the transfor- 
mation of the World Trade Center site 
was hampered to a shameful degree by 
the intransigent self-interest of both in- 
dividuals and institutions. As a result, 
an effort ostensibly meant to display 
our country’s unified spirit in response 
to an unprecedented calamity instead 
revealed that communal altruism of 
the sort that helped America to sur- 
vive the Great Depression and triumph 
in World War II had largely become a 
thing of the past. Although all major 
construction schemes face tremendous 
problems, the World Trade Center re- 
building encapsulates everything that 



A rendering of the new World Trade Center buildings in Lower Manhattan, 
with the reflecting pools of the National September 11 Memorial in the foreground. 
Three of the buildings have been completed, including One World Trade Center (far left). 


is wrong with urban development in a 
period when, as in so many other as- 
pects of our public life, the good of the 
many is sacrificed to the gain of the few. 

The actual and emotional centerpiece 
of the new grouping is the magnificent 
National September 11 Memorial, the 
hypnotic pair of reflecting pools record- 
ing the names of victims by the archi- 
tect Michael Arad, and the surrounding 
park by the landscape architect Peter 
Walker, which was dedicated on the 
tenth anniversary of the disaster.* In 
May 2014 came the adjacent National 
September 11 Museum, a much less 
successful design that resulted from a 
shotgun marriage between two wholly 
mismatched firms, the high-style 
Snphetta (which designed the trendily 
off-kilter exterior) and the workaday 
Davis Brody Bond (responsible for the 
awkward interiors). This doomed di- 
vision of labor produced a disjointed 
building that unintentionally reflects 
the continuing conflicts over the way 
the 2001 attacks should be interpreted 
and responded to. 

Three of the five reflective, glass- 
skinned office towers that will ulti- 
mately surround Arad’s pools have 
thus far been finished: the vapid 7 
World Trade Center (2006) by David 
Childs of SOM; the equally disap- 
pointing 4 World Trade Center (2013) 
by Fumihiko Maki; and the West- 
ern Hemisphere’s tallest skyscraper, 


*See my “A Masterpiece at Ground 
Zero,” The New York Review , October 
27, 2011. 


Childs’s One World Trade Center 
(2013), a 1,776-foot-tall monolith that 
supplants Minoru Yamasaki’s Twin 
Towers of 1966-1977. Not as bad ar- 
chitecturally as it is conceptually, One 
World Trade Center is faute de mieux 
the best of the lot. 

The chief virtues of this build- 
ing — which was dubbed the Freedom 
Tower by New York Governor George 
Pataki but later “rebranded” to tone 
down jingoistic associations that might 
scare off potential tenants — are that 
it effectively addresses the huge open 
space to its south, including Arad and 
Walker’s memorial, and overpowers its 
lackluster neighbors. Though hardly 
an intriguing work of architecture, 
it nonetheless succeeds in anchoring 
the unruly scrum of contiguous lower 
structures through the sheer force of 
its gigantic scale and simple sculptural 
presence. 

The building’s symmetrical, up- 
wardly tapering prismatic contours 
make it stand out clearly against the 
Lower Manhattan skyline, especially 
when slanting sunlight gives its four 
angled corners a clear contrast against 
the rest of its mirror-like glass clad- 
ding. If not ideally proportioned in its 
height-to-mass ratio, Childs’s tower 
comes close enough to being an agree- 
able composition, and is a notable im- 
provement over the architect’s other 
conspicuous Manhattan skyscrapers — 
the bloated Postmodern campanile of 
his Worldwide Plaza of 1986-1989 in 
Midtown West (which occupies the en- 
tire city block between 49th and 50th 
Streets and Eighth and Ninth Avenues) 
and his glitzy twin-towered Time War- 


ner Center of 2000-2003 on Columbus 
Circle. 

Unparalleled security concerns re- 
quired that the reinforced concrete- 
and-steel base of One World Trade 
Center, approximately nineteen stories 
high, be as impenetrable as a 1950s 
atomic bomb shelter. In a dubious at- 
tempt to prettify this fortification, 
Childs originally intended to cover it 
with two thousand clear prismatic glass 
panels and welded aluminum-and-glass 
screens. However, after $10 million had 
been spent on this decorative flourish, 
it proved technically daunting to ex- 
ecute and more conventional glazing 
was substituted. In the end, One World 
Trade Center cost $3.9 billion, nearly 
twice the price of Western Europe’s 
tallest building, Renzo Piano’s $1.9 bil- 
lion Shard of 2000-2013, on London’s 
South Bank; this is the world’s most 
expensive skyscraper by a wide margin. 

The tower’s interior is far stranger 
than its straightforward exterior, 
understandably because of urgent 
protective measures. Visitors to the 
observatory on the 102nd floor (2.3 
million came during its first year) are 
shepherded through a labyrinthine se- 
ries of unnervingly lighted and plastic- 
feeling walkways and holding areas on 
the ground floor, where security checks 
are made before they arrive at the Sky 
Pod Elevators. These lifts propel them 
to the summit in forty-two seconds, 
while an animated time-lapse video, 
brilliantly designed by the California 
firms Blur Studio and Hettema Group, 
plays on nine seventy-nine-inch high- 
definition screens that line the cabs. 

This simulation imagines how an 
eastward outlook from the site ap- 
peared during the past five centu- 
ries, beginning with lightly forested 
marshes circa 1500 and, a century later, 
gabled Dutch houses that pop up and 
vanish. In due course the skyscrapers 
that made Manhattan world-famous 
shoot heavenward and are replaced by 
ever taller ones. Finally, for a fleeting 
four seconds, we catch a peripheral 
glimpse of one of the vertically striped 
Twin Towers, which swiftly vanishes, 
happily without any sign of what took 
place. One exits from this intense ride 
thankful for the majestic panoramic 
views that extend peacefully in every 
direction beyond the glass-walled roof- 
top gallery. 


AAAthout knowledge of Ground Zero’s 
terrible history, Childs’s design would 
seem even less exceptional, just an- 
other super-colossal, shiny skyscraper 
made possible by all sorts of advanced 
engineering marvels but unmistakably 
a thing of the past because of its funda- 
mental lack of forward-thinking urban 
planning ideas. It seems impossible to 
see this as anything other than a place- 
holder for half of what once stood in its 
approximate place, a feeling reinforced 
by the eloquent voids of Arad’s heart- 
rending memorial right in front of it. 

The most architecturally ambitious 
portion of the ensemble, Santiago Ca- 
latrava’s World Trade Center Trans- 
portation Hub (commonly called the 
Oculus), opened to the public in March 
2016, though with no fanfare whatever, 
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doubtless to avoid drawing further at- 
tention to this stupendous waste of 
public funds. The job took twelve years 
to finish instead of the five originally 
promised, and part of its exorbitant $4 
billion price will be paid by commut- 
ers in the form of higher transit fares. 
The fortune spent on this kitschy jeu 
d’esprit — nearly twice its already un- 
conscionable initial estimate of $2.2 
billion — is even more outrageous for 
a facility that serves only 40,000 com- 
muters on an average weekday, as op- 
posed to the 750,000 who pass through 
Grand Central Terminal daily. As- 
toundingly, the Transportation Hub 
wound up costing $1 billion more than 
One World Trade Center itself. 

Calatrava’s budgetary excesses were 
already well known among profession- 
als by the time he received this commis- 
sion in 2003. But the Lower Manhattan 
Development Corporation (LMDC) — 
the joint city-state body established to 
carry out the reconstruction effort — 
had just gone through a bruising pub- 
lic struggle to select a master planner 
for the site, and in its eagerness for an 
architectural showpiece, it paid insuf- 
ficient attention to the Spanish archi- 
tect’s troublesome track record and fell 
for the maudlin sentimentalism of his 
design. 

What was originally likened by its 
creator to a fluttering paloma de la paz 
(dove of peace) because of its white, 
winglike, upwardly flaring rooflines 
seems more like a steroidal stegosaurus 
that wandered onto the set of a sci-fi 
flick and died there. Instead of an en- 
nobling civic concourse on the order 
of Grand Central or Charles Follen 
McKim’s endlessly lamented Pennsyl- 
vania Station, what we now have on 
top of the new transit facilities is an 
eerily dead-feeling, retro-futuristic, 
Space Age Gothic shopping mall with 
acres of highly polished, very slippery 
white marble flooring like some urban 
tundra. Formally known as Westfield 
World Trade Center, it is filled with the 
same predictable mix of chain retail- 
ers one can find in countless airports 
worldwide: Banana Republic, Hugo 
Boss, Breitling, Dior, and on through 
the global label alphabet. (The West- 
field Corporation is an Australian- 
based British-American shopping 
center company.) Far from this being 
the “exhilarating nave of a genuine 
people’s cathedral,” as Paul Gold- 
berger claimed in Vanity Fair , Cala- 
trava’s superfluous shopping shrine is 
merely what the Germans call a Kon- 
sumtempel (temple of consumption), 
and a generic one at that. 

Still to come are 2 World Trade Cen- 
ter by the Bjarke Ingals Group (BIG) 
and 3 World Trade Center by the office 
of Richard Rogers. Plans are doubtful 
for a putative 5 World Trade Center 
(to replace the former Deutsche Bank 
Building, which was irreparably dam- 
aged by debris from the collapse of 
the Twin Towers and laboriously dis- 
mantled) and no architect has been se- 
lected. There will be no 6 World Trade 
Center to replace that eponymous 
eight-story component of Yamasaki’s 
original five-building World Trade 
Center ensemble, also destroyed on 
September 11. 


2 . 

The enormous public interest in the 
resurrection of Ground Zero quickly 


prompted three books about the first 
phases of the effort, all aimed at a gen- 
eral readership and published within 
four months of each other around the di- 
saster’s third anniversary. Goldberger’s 
Up From Zero: Politics, Architecture, 
and the Rebuilding of New York (2004) 
was one of his typically well-reported 
but never indiscreet overviews. Philip 
Nobel’s Sixteen Acres : Architecture 
and the Outrageous Struggle for the 
Future of Ground Zero (2005) offered 
a juicier, more anecdotal account of the 
same events. Both books suffered from 
a lack of adequate illustrations, a short- 
coming rectified by Suzanne Stephens’s 
pictorially rich compendium Imagining 


Ground Zero: Official and Unofficial 
Proposals for the World Trade Cen- 
ter Site (2004). However, even though 
the recently issued One World Trade 
Center: Biography of the Building by 
Judith Dupre is as glamorously visual 
as one could imagine, her breathlessly 
boosterish tone makes it seem more 
like a promotional event than a serious 
monograph. 

Now, more than a decade after the 
initial flurry of books, we have what is 
likely to remain the definitive account 
of this tortuous and unedifying saga, 
Lynne B. Sagalyn’s Power at Ground 
Zero: Politics, Money, and the Remak- 
ing of Lower Manhattan . Sagalyn, who 
retired as a professor of real estate at 
the Columbia University Business 
School, insists that there are no he- 
roes or villains in her narrative. How- 
ever, her meticulous and exceptionally 
clear exposition of the essential facts 
provides more than enough evidence 
for readers to come to their own, and 
often damning, conclusions, especially 
about the real estate developer Larry 
Silverstein, who bought a ninety-nine- 
year lease on the World Trade Center 
from the Port Authority of New York 
and New Jersey just six weeks before 
the disaster. 

Sagalyn’s exhaustive research has re- 
vealed some fascinating interrelation- 
ships in the upper echelons of the city’s 
power elite, which will be unsurprising 


to those who know how the financial 
and cultural capital of the US really 
works, and insider glimpses are rarely 
revealed as directly as she does here. 
For example, she tells how the well- 
connected attorney Edward Hayes, a 
“New York political infighter” and “go- 
to guy,” urged Pataki, a former Colum- 
bia Law School contemporary of his, to 
pick Daniel Libeskind’s scheme in the 
competition for the site’s master plan. 

Hayes had been introduced to Libes- 
kind and his business-manager wife, 
Nina, by Victoria Newhouse — an ar- 
chitectural historian and the wife of 
the publishing magnate Si Newhouse — 
who was avid to see Libeskind win the 


commission. Pataki reassured Hayes 
that he was already in favor of Libes- 
kind’s proposal and indeed intervened 
at the last moment to ensure that he 
was chosen. It was a Pyrrhic victory for 
the architect, however. Libeskind as- 
sumed that winning the contest would 
also entitle him to design the Freedom 
Tower, but because of his limited expe- 
rience with such large-scale projects he 
was forced to collaborate with Childs, 
who edged him out of the commission 
with Machiavellian dispatch. 

Si Newhouse resurfaces later in the 
story when the question of who would 
actually occupy the Freedom Tower 
becomes an urgent matter. Newhouse’s 
Conde Nast Publications was identi- 
fied as the ideal “anchor tenant” by 
Silverstein’s longtime leasing broker, 
Mary Ann Tighe of CBRE, the world’s 
largest commercial real estate services 
firm, who had known the publisher for 
decades. Given the perceived danger of 
another terrorist attack, this would not 
be an easy sell, but Tighe recalled that 
Conde Nast had been previously recep- 
tive to an undesirable address at the 
right price when it relocated from its 
longtime Madison Avenue headquar- 
ters to the newly built 4 Times Square 
in 1999, when that area still had a 
seedy aura. (The developer of 4 Times 
Square, the Durst Organization, re- 
ceived tax incentives estimated at more 
than $280 million, which allowed it to 


give Conde Nast very favorable terms, 
a classic example of corporate welfare 
at taxpayer expense.) Durst partnered 
with the cash-strapped Silverstein on 
One World Trade Center once it be- 
came an active, risk-free proposition, 
and Conde Nast agreed to move to 
Ground Zero when it was offered yet 
another sweetheart deal on a property 
widely deemed to be very difficult to 
rent. 

A more visible display of influence 
was orchestrated by Herbert Mus- 
champ, the New York Times architec- 
ture critic from 1992 to 2004. As his 
friend Frank Gehry told the writer Clay 
Risen, they dined together in Manhat- 
tan the night before the Twin Towers 
attack, and the catastrophe so trau- 
matized the critic that he felt unable 
to leave his forty-fourth-floor Tribeca 
apartment, several blocks north of 
Ground Zero, for some time after- 
ward. Thus Muschamp deprived the 
Newspaper of Record of his immedi- 
ate insights on the biggest architectural 
news story of modern times for nearly 
three weeks. Perhaps to compensate 
for this glaring lapse, he organized a 
special issue of The New York Times 
Magazine that presented his notions of 
how the site ought to be reconfigured, 
which was published the Sunday before 
the first anniversary of September 11. 

Muschamp had been dismayed that 
several months earlier the LMDC and 
the Port Authority (which owns the 
Trade Center site but leased the now- 
vanished Trade Center buildings to 
Silverstein) selected the architectural 
and planning office Beyer Blinder 
Belle (BBB) to develop a master plan. 
Although that partnership had won 
universal praise for its exemplary res- 
toration of Grand Central, Muschamp 
deemed BBB insufficiently adventur- 
ous for this assignment. Accordingly 
he invited many of his favorite practi- 
tioners — older figures of the New York 
avant-garde as well as younger trend- 
setters — to submit their own ideas and 
assigned parts of the project to them. 

The fact that these hypothetical 
schemes lacked even the most basic in- 
formation that architects need to draw 
up design proposals — a budget and 
a functional program beyond vague 
designations (school, arts center, and 
the like) — seemed not to bother either 
Muschamp or his nominees. As Saga- 
lyn writes in one of her rare overt ex- 
pressions of disapproval: 

This was not city building. Archi- 
tecture may be art and city build- 
ing calls for art-like understanding 
of the fabric of a place, but a city 
is not a blank canvas to paint at 
will as Muschamp was advocat- 
ing with his study project, most 

unrealistically 

Irresponsibly, Muschamp had 
preemptively pronounced his per- 
sonal opinion of what was likely to 
result before BBB had even drawn 
a single line. Did this belong in the 
news section [sic] of the paper? 
Where does the press cross the 
line between presenting the news 
to inform the public and aiming 
to become a player by advocating 
a particular vision — other than on 
the editorial page? 

Yet this self-appointed planner was 
scarcely oblivious to urban design real- 


* 



The interior of the World Trade Center Transportation Hub, 
designed by Santiago Calatrava 
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politik. (Nor were the LMDC and the 
Port Authority, which withdrew the 
commission from BBB and announced 
a competition to find a new planning 
firm.) Immediately after Libeskind’s 
master plan was chosen over Rafael 
Vinoly’s proposal — which was cen- 
tered by a scaffold-like, smaller reit- 
eration of the Twin Towers that the 
Times critic championed, but that 
Pataki tactlessly likened to a pair of 
skeletons — Muschamp made an as- 
tonishing volte-face and wrote that the 
best scheme had won after all. 


3 . 

This aesthetic influence-peddling, 
whether in the back corridors of gov- 
ernment, the salons of the powerful, or 
the nation’s most prestigious newspa- 
per, was nothing compared to the non- 
stop machinations of the pivotal figure 
in this drama, Larry Silverstein, who 
before September 11 had been consid- 
ered a fairly minor player and some- 
thing of a bottom-fisher among the big 
deal machers of the New York real es- 
tate establishment. Although Sagalyn’s 
portrait of Silverstein accords with the 
general outlines of previously pub- 
lished reports, here he emerges even 
more unfavorably as his actions are 
recounted in greater detail than ever 
before, thanks to the author’s extensive 
interviews and her informants’ will- 
ingness to speak candidly about him 
(an indication of how much rancor he 
aroused). 

At the heart of the matter was Sil- 
verstein’s unshakable determination 
that all ten million square feet of of- 
fice space lost in the Twin Towers’ col- 
lapse be replaced, a position driven 
by his desire to protect the maximum 
future profitability of his investment. 
However, this did not accord with the 
changing economic realities of post- 
millennial Lower Manhattan, and his 
sheer stubbornness struck New York 
City Mayor Michael Bloomberg and 
the technocratic urbanists around him 
as fundamentally uninformed and 
misguided (to put it in the most polite 
terms). 

Sagalyn quotes Daniel Doctoroff, 
Bloomberg’s deputy mayor for eco- 
nomic development and rebuilding, as 
pointing out that “Lower Manhattan 
before 9/11 had a growing residen- 
tial population, but it had been losing 
worker population since 1970,” even as 
the construction of the original World 
Trade Center was still underway. The 
changing demographic needs of this 
part of the city, said Doctoroff, “were 
swept under the rug in the wake of 9/11 
by this kind of nostalgia for the World 
Trade Center and the tremendous emo- 
tion that existed.” The Bloomberg ad- 
ministration favored a varied mix of 
components with far less emphasis on 
offices and more housing units, in line 
with the growing residential character 
of the Financial District, where many 
old commercial buildings no longer 
suitable for today’s high-tech busi- 
nesses have been converted to apart- 
ments, often very costly ones. 


But Silverstein’s representatives (in- 
cluding Mary Ann Tighe) aggressively 
pressed his case for a full ten-million- 
square-foot build-out, and hammered 
home the questionable assertion that 
the boom-or-bust nature of New York 
City building cycles demanded readi- 
ness for the next inevitable upswing 
(this was before the international mar- 
ket crash of 2008). Conveniently omit- 
ted by the developer’s team was the 
financial history of the World Trade 
Center. The complex was built during 
a recessionary period, and it took until 
the 1980s for it to finally turn a profit; 
it did so only because of the artificial 
life support of state government agen- 
cies that had been transplanted to the 
Twin Towers by New York Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller, brother of that 
quixotic scheme’s mastermind, David 
Rockefeller. 

Bloomberg and his advisers repeat- 
edly tried to gain control of the project 
and impose the focused leadership and 
purposeful direction it lacked. Their 
most ingenious attempt was a Solo- 
monic solution advanced by Roy Bahat, 
a twenty-four-year- old aide to Docto- 
roff, who suggested a swap of the land 
underneath Kennedy and LaGuardia 
airports — the city owns that real estate 
but the Port Authority runs the facili- 
ties on it — in return for the Trade Cen- 
ter acreage, which is owned by the Port 
Authority. This would have allowed the 
city to invoke eminent domain, cancel 
Silverstein’s lease, and be done with 
him. Although the Times praised it as 
“the most creative idea to arise from 
the Lower Manhattan redevelopment 
process so far,” the trade-off foundered 
not only because of the tangled eco- 
nomics of how evaluations for the re- 
spective assets would be calculated, but 
also because it was stymied by officials 
who foresaw themselves losing power if 
the deal went through. 

As is typical of such betrayals of 
the public trust, there was more than 
enough blame to go around. Sagalyn 
names names, and they include Port 
Authority Vice Chairman Charles 
Gargano, described by the author as 
“‘a loyal Pataki soldier’. .. said to be 
riled by the swap proposal, a threat to 
his influence; he had already been ‘a 
loser in a bid to control the [LMDC] ’. In 
the end, it was a political decision — for 
Governor Pataki.” At that time Pataki 
harbored presidential ambitions and 
felt that his continuing involvement in 
rebuilding Ground Zero would elevate 
his national reputation. As a result of 
these and other complications, the 
swap died in June 2003. 


atever one might think of Bloom- 
berg’s often high-handed approach to 
urbanism, which tended to favor cor- 
porate interests at the expense of other 
concerns, there can be little doubt 
that he did a number of very good 
things for New York City, and would 
have been a far better overseer of the 
World Trade Center redevelopment 
than any other major figure on the 
scene at that time. Among the institu- 
tions involved in the rebuilding, none 


is portrayed more critically by Sagalyn 
than the Port Authority, and rightly so. 
Its preference for investing in chancy 
real estate speculations instead of fo- 
cusing on an overburdened transpor- 
tation system and crumbling regional 
infrastructure has been a long-running 
scandal. A thorough overhaul of that 
bistate agency would seem to be the 
only solution to correcting the abuses 
detailed so appallingly by Sagalyn in 
her quiet way. 

High among other factors that greatly 
complicated the rebuilding of the 
Trade Center site are recent advances 
in DNA verification methods. The con- 
junction of those new capacities with 
the 2001 catastrophe is the basis for a 
thoughtful and solidly informed medi- 
tation, Who Owns the Dead?: The Sci- 
ence and Politics of Death at Ground 
Zero by Jay D. Aronson, a professor 
at Carnegie Mellon University and di- 
rector of its Center for Human Rights 
Science. Because it is now easier than 
ever to identify human remains found 
at sites of mass disasters, expectations 
ran high among many families be- 
reaved by the Twin Towers attack that 
they might reclaim some corporeal 
vestige of their dead relatives. It was 
once expected that those lost at sea 
would lie forever asleep in the deep, 
much as soldiers killed in foreign wars 
would be buried near where they fell. 
However, modern science has encour- 
aged a broad belief that the retrieval of 
physical matter, no matter how tiny, is 
essential to attaining “closure” — that 
obsessive yet elusive goal of contempo- 
rary grieving. 

As of last autumn, remains of 1,113 
of the disaster’s victims — or some 40 


percent of the death toll — continue to 
be unidentified. At several points dur- 
ing the slow, painstaking, dignified, and 
respectful recovery process, officials an- 
nounced that the search had concluded, 
but family members who had not yet 
been given definitive physical proof de- 
manded further forensic investigation. 

As it turned out, spot checks con- 
firmed that minute amounts of residue 
from the victims were still discernible 
in the surrounding area, a finding that 
prompted an even more microscopic 
search that in some areas went inch by 
inch through newly discovered concen- 
trations of possible physical evidence. 
This late phase was pursued with a 
vigilance that the participating experts 
vouchsafed was much more thorough 
than any they had witnessed before, 
verging on the exactitude of an archae- 
ological dig. And indeed, additional 
names were associated with the pow- 
dery particulate. But to what end was 
this increasingly obsessive search? As 
Aronson writes: 

The thought of unidentified re- 
mains is unnerving, especially for 
a society that wants to believe it 
has the technical capacity to pro- 
vide some measure of certainty in 
an uncertain world — It is ironic, 
then, that the individualization 
of the victims of the World Trade 
Center has made it more politically 
palatable for the US government 
to engage in a seemingly perpetual 
war that has created innumerable 
casualties in Afghanistan, Iraq, 
Pakistan, Yemen, and elsewhere. 
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The Very Drugged Nazis 

Antony Beevor 


Blitzed: 

Drugs in the Third Reich 

by Norman Ohler, translated from 
the German by Shaun Whiteside. 
Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 

292 pp., $28.00 

Norman Ohler, a German journalist, 
novelist, and filmmaker, was intrigued 
when a disc jockey in Berlin told him 
that the Third Reich was riddled with 
drugs and suggested that somebody 
should make a film about it. Ohler 
began to study the subject, thinking at 
first to write a novel, but then decided 
not to treat it as fiction, even though 
he lacked historical training. After his 
research in German and American 
archives had progressed, Ohler ap- 
proached one of the leading German 
historians of the Nazi era, the late Hans 
Mommsen. Mommsen was impressed 
by his findings and became his unoffi- 
cial supervisor. 

At the core of Ohler’s book lie the 
fundamental paradox and shameless 
hypocrisy of Nazism. Its ideology de- 
manded purity of body, blood, and 
mind. Adolf Hitler was portrayed as a 
vegetarian teetotaler who would allow 
nothing to corrupt him. Drugs were 
depicted as part of a Jewish plot to 
poison and weaken the nation — Jews 
were said to “play a supreme part” in 
the international drug trade — and yet 
nobody became more dependent on 
cocktails of drugs than Hitler, and no 
armed forces did more to enhance their 
troops’ performance than the Wehr- 
macht did by using a version of meth- 
amphetamine. Although Ohler’s book 
does not fundamentally change the his- 
tory of the Third Reich, it is an account 
that makes us look at this densely stud- 
ied period rather differently. 

In the nineteenth century, Germany 
led the world in chemical and phar- 
maceutical research. In 1805, while 
Goethe was writing Faust in Weimar, 
Friedrich Wilhelm Sertiirner was ex- 
perimenting with opium poppies in 
Paderborn and eventually isolated 
morphine. In 1827, the pharmaceutical 
industry began with Heinrich Emanuel 
Merck, an apothecary in Darmstadt 
who, Ohler writes, had a “business 
model of supplying alkaloids and other 
medications in unvarying quality.” A 
quarter of a century later, morphine 
became available for pain relief in mili- 
tary surgery. 

Germany maintained its lead over 
the world mainly because the country 
had so many well-educated chemists. 
One from the Bayer Company in 1897 
synthesized aspirin from willow bark. 
Eleven days later, the same man, Felix 
Hoffmann, created diacetyl morphine, 
which was trademarked as Heroin. 
Bayer advertised and sold it as a cure 
for headaches, for cough relief, and to 
help babies sleep. Profits were enor- 
mous. Political and social upheaval only 
seemed to increase the market. Even in 
revolutionary Petrograd, the consump- 
tion of cocaine soared among young 
commissars and their mistresses from 
noble families, as memorably depicted 
in M. Ageyev’s Novel with Cocaine . 

In bankrupt Germany after World 
War I, the psychic and physical trauma 
of the conflict made Germans desper- 
ate for the industry’s products. Opiates 


were preferred to alcohol, as popular 
songs in Berlin cabarets revealed: 

Once not so very long ago 
Sweet alcohol, that beast, 

Brought warmth and sweetness to 
our lives, 

But then the price increased. 

And so cocaine and morphine 
Berliners now select. 

Let lightning flashes rage outside 
We snort and we inject ! 

In 1925 the immensely powerful 
chemical and pharmaceutical corpo- 
ration I. G. Farben was created out of 


an amalgamation of many different 
companies. In the following year Ger- 
man exports of opium accounted for 40 
percent of the global market, while just 
three German companies controlled 
80 percent of the worldwide cocaine 
market. 

The drug-fueled escapism of the Wei- 
mar years helped turn Berlin into what 
Alfred Doblin called the “Whore of 
Babylon,” while the collapse of the 
currency in 1923 contributed to the 
collapse of liberal and conservative 
institutions and values. For both Com- 
munists and Nazis, the impression of 
total dissolution offered an obvious tar- 
get. The Nazis seized the opportunity 
to imply that Jews were behind every 
aspect of the Weimar Republic, which 
they called the “Jewish Republic.” Jews 
were equated with toxins, bacilli, and 
pathogens. 

Having falsely accused Jews of being 
organizers of the drug trade as well as 
its main clients, the Nazis, through the 
Reich Health Office, introduced laws 
and regulations to control drugs and 
the lives of addicts. They were termed 
“psychopathic personalities” and for- 
bidden to marry. Compulsory steriliza- 
tion was introduced. “For reasons of 
racial hygeine,” the Law for the Pre- 
vention of Hereditarily Diseased Off- 
spring stated, “we must therefore see 
to it that severe addicts are prevented 
from reproducing.” The parallel with 
anti-Semitic legislation, particularly 
the Nuremberg Race Laws of 1935, was 
entirely clear. 


In deliberate contrast, the Nazis por- 
trayed Hitler as the archetypal clean- 
living man, sacrificing himself for his 
country through overwork. “He is,” the 
Nazi official Gregor Strasser wrote, “all 
genius and body. And he mortifies that 
body in a way that would shock people 
like us! He doesn’t drink, he practically 
only eats vegetables, and he doesn’t 
touch women.” Rather as Soviet Com- 
munists were at one time expected to 
forswear bourgeois love to focus their 
emotions on their great leader Stalin, 
Germans were encouraged to indulge 
in a collective ecstasy over Hitler. And 
yet already in the spring of 1936, Hit- 


ler started on the path to becoming a 
drug addict himself, of the very sort 
that the Nazis wanted to prevent from 
reproducing. 

Dr. Theodor Morell, a specialist in 
skin conditions and sexually transmit- 
ted diseases, had become a member of 
the Nazi Party in 1933 after someone 
smeared the word “jew” outside his of- 
fice (though he wasn’t Jewish). Using 
his wife’s money, he set up a medical 
practice on the Kurfurstendamm in 
Berlin and became increasingly fash- 
ionable. He prescribed “vitamins” to 
his growing clientele, but they were 
often enhanced with testosterone and 
anabolic steroids for men or an extract 
of nightshade for women, which gave 
their eyes a hypnotic effect. He became 
famous for his dexterity with injections. 

In the spring of 1936, a telephone call 
from Nazi Party headquarters in Mu- 
nich summoned him to cure Hitler’s 
photographer, Heinrich Hoffmann, of 
gonorrhea. A plane was sent for him 
and afterward Morell and his wife were 
given a holiday in Venice. At a dinner 
party arranged by Hoffmann, Morell 
was introduced to Hitler, who talked of 
his intestinal pains. Morell suggested 
he might have a cure, and soon the 
Fiihrer became known in the doctor’s 
notebooks as “Patient A.” 

Morell’s success, according to Ohler, 
lay in not questioning or touching 
Hitler too much. Instead he simply 
provided short-term stimulants with 
his apparently painless injections. On 
some occasions he was injecting Hitler 
several times a day. Depending on his 
patient’s state of mind and body, the 



Adolf Hitler presenting Theodor Morell, his personal physician, 
with the Knight’s Cross of the War Merit Cross at his headquarters, 1944 


shots could include glucose, cocaine, 
morphine, and essence of pig’s liver and 
heart. Hitler, the dedicated vegetarian 
and teetotaler, saw his intravenous diet 
of animal extracts and hard drugs as 
medicine. He furiously rejected any 
doubts expressed by his entourage 
about Morell’s treatments. In order to 
ward off criticism, he even made his 
doctor an honorary professor. Morell 
prospered and acquired a handsome 
villa next door to Dr. Josef Goebbels 
on Schwanenwerder Island in Berlin, 
but he had little time to enjoy it. 

During this pre-war period, the re- 
viving German economy concentrated 
on synthetic alternatives for many 
products — among them Buna to re- 
place rubber and gasoline made from 
coal. The British naval blockade of 
Germany in World War I had caused 
serious shortages of many raw mate- 
rials, and Hitler was determined that 
when he next took Germany to war, the 
country would be fully prepared. Even 
drugs were synthesized by the major 
pharmaceutical companies, including 
Bayer and Merck. 

The use of Benzedrine by American 
athletes in the 1936 Berlin Olympics 
prompted the Temmler company on 
the edge of Berlin to focus on creat- 
ing a more powerful version. By the 
autumn of 1937, its chief chemist, Dr. 
Fritz Hauschild (in postwar years the 
drug provider for East German ath- 
letes), created a synthesized version of 
methamphetamine. This was patented 
as Pervitin. It produced intense sensa- 
tions of energy and self-confidence. 

In pill form Pervitin was marketed 
as a general stimulant, equally useful 
for factory workers and housewives. 
It promised to overcome narcolepsy, 
depression, low energy levels, frigidity 
in women, and weak circulation. The 
assurance that it would increase per- 
formance attracted the Nazi Party’s 
approval, and amphetamine use was 
quietly omitted from any anti- drug 
propaganda. By 1938, large parts of the 
population were using Pervitin on an 
almost regular basis, including students 
preparing for exams, nurses on night 
duty, businessmen under pressure, and 
mothers dealing with the pressures 
of Kinder , Kilche , Kirche (children, 
kitchen, church — to which the Nazis 
thought women should be relegated). 
Ohler quotes from letters written by 
the future Nobel laureate Heinrich 
Boll, then serving in the German army, 
begging his parents to send him more 
Pervitin. Its consumption came to be 
seen as entirely normal. 

Not surprisingly, the military ad- 
vantages of Pervitin soon became ap- 
parent. Professor Dr. Otto F. Ranke, 
the director of the Research Institute 
of Defense Physiology, believed that 
it was the solution to an army’s most 
critical weakness — fatigue. He began 
to carry out comparative trials, using 
Pervitin, Benzedrine, caffeine, and 
placebos on four separate groups of 
soldiers performing a range of tasks, 
both physical and mental. Those given 
Pervitin increased their output and 
stamina much more than the other 
groups, but they made far more mis- 
takes in tests requiring calculation or 
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other intellectual activities. Ranke 
was not dismayed by this. As far as he 
was concerned, the most important ef- 
fect of drugs was the artificially stimu- 
lated ability to keep going when enemy 
troops had collapsed from exhaustion. 
Ranke was aware of side effects such 
as sleeplessness and protracted exhaus- 
tion afterward, but enthusiasm for the 
drug spread from the doctors and oth- 
ers who had been involved in the trials. 

During the invasion of Poland in 
September 1939, medical officers re- 
ported back enthusiastically to Ranke 
on the effects of the Pervitin distrib- 
uted in their units: 

Everyone fresh and cheerful, ex- 
cellent discipline. Slight euphoria 
and increased thirst for action. 
Mental encouragement, very stim- 
ulated. No accidents. Long-lasting 
effect. After taking four tablets, 
double vision and seeing colors. 

Double vision was hardly a beneficial 
effect for tank gunners, and yet panzer 
divisions were uniformly excited by the 
drug’s possibilities. Apart from ban- 
ishing hunger and stimulating physical 
and mental activity, it also seemed to 
reduce inhibitions and fear. 

Back in the Reich, however, the min- 
ister of health, Leo Conti, became 
concerned at the way the entire nation 
seemed to be addicted. Conti made 
Pervitin available only by prescrip- 
tion starting in November 1939. But 
the Wehrmacht high command saw no 
disadvantages, especially for the strat- 
egy being developed for the invasion of 
France and the Low Countries in May 
1940. This plan consisted of an attack 
on neutral Holland and Belgium to 
force the French and British to come 
to their aid, followed immediately by a 
deep panzer penetration from the Ar- 
dennes in Belgium all the way across 
northern France to the Somme estuary, 
thus cutting off the British and French 
formations. Even Hitler was shaken 
by its daring, but as the army’s com- 
mander in chief recognized, the Ger- 
mans would have a much higher chance 
of success if their leading troops could 
keep going without stopping to rest. 
Ohler found that the Temmler factory 
went into overdrive, manufacturing 
833,000 pills a day to meet the Wehr- 
macht requirement for 35 million pills. 

General Heinz Guderian told his 
troops before the attack: “I demand 
that you do not sleep for at least three 
days and nights, if that is required.” The 
speed of the German advance through 
the Ardennes to the Meuse River took 
the French army completely by sur- 
prise. General Ewald von Kleist’s pan- 
zer group was across the river before 
French divisions reached their posi- 
tions. The arrogance of victory was of 
course heightened by the effects of Per- 
vitin. Colonel Charles de Gaulle was 
enraged when he heard of the enemy 
panzer crews refusing to accept surren- 
der from French units. They told sur- 
rendering French soldiers to throw away 
their weapons and march to the rear. 
The German panzer divisions, having 
outstripped their own supply columns, 
simply filled up at roadside gas stations 
or abandoned military barracks. 

These panzer troops appeared to the 
British and French alike to be armored 
supermen, even though German ground 
forces were in fact far less mechanized 


than their own. It was the Wehrmacht’s 
speed and ruthlessness that defeated 
the French and British armies, which 
still acted as if it were 1918. They had 
no idea how the Germans managed to 
advance day and night without sleep. 
The official French report on their 
defeat described it as a “ phenomene 
d’ hallucination collective .” 

Ohler is on less certain ground when 
he ascribes Hitler’s famous order to 
halt the tanks short of Dunkirk to 
Reichsmarschall Hermann Goring’s 
morphine dependency. It is certainly 
true that Hitler was persuaded by 
Goring that the Luftwaffe could deal 
with the British forces cornered there, 
but there were practical reasons for 
this advice. The terrain in front of the 
German forces was criss-crossed with 
waterways and the ground was too soft 
for tanks. Their crews were exhausted 
and the vehicles themselves were des- 
perately in need of maintenance before 
they were turned around to attack the 
French and British defensive positions 
south of the Somme River. 

Morell, meanwhile, had ambitious 
plans. He created a preparation called 
“Vitamultin” and had it manufactured 
by a company in which he owned half 
the shares. The plan was to persuade 
Hitler to take it regularly as his own 
personal brand, and then repackage it 
under different names for consumption 
by individuals and organizations, from 
the German Labor Front to the SS. The 
head of Luftwaffe medical services re- 
fused to accept this plan and Morell had 
him fired. His position as the Ffihrer’s 
physician was by then unassailable. But 
Ranke, as head of the military research 
initiative, rejected Vitamultin for the 
army and stood firm, although with the 
approach of the invasion of the Soviet 
Union he did nothing to reduce the use 
of Pervitin. 

Unlike the invasion of France, Ger- 
many’s Operation Barbarossa against 
the Soviet Union could not be won 
with the Wehrmacht’s secret chemical 
weapon. The distances were simply 
too vast. One of the three army groups 
alone consumed 30 million tablets of 
Pervitin in the first few months of the 
campaign, yet it failed to produce a de- 
cisive result. 

Hitler, now based in his East Prussian 
bunker headquarters, needed constant 
attention. From August 1941 to April 
1945, Morell was with Hitler 885 out of 
1,349 days. He kept very detailed — al- 
though chaotic — notes, out of fear that 
if Hitler died, the Gestapo would pun- 
ish him particularly. In a desperate at- 
tempt to cure “Patient A” of a sudden 
illness in August 1941, Morell tried ev- 
erything he could, starting with Vita- 
multin, as well as the usual stimulants. 
Soon afterward he began injecting Hit- 
ler with other substances, including by- 
products of uterine blood, the sexual 
hormone Testoviron, and even Orchi- 
krin, a derivative of bulls’ testicles. The 
stress of setbacks on the eastern front 
made Hitler demand more and more of 
Morell’s drug cocktails. 

Morell’s notebooks provided Ohler 
with a terrifying list of eighty-nine rem- 
edies, of which seventeen were psycho- 
active, consciousness-changing drugs. 
Day after day, Morell noted “injec- 
tion as always,” without specifying its 
contents. What Ohler calls this “poly- 
toxicomania” certainly contributed to 
Hitler’s fantasies about maps showing 


German progress as he lost all touch 
with the reality on the battlefield. 

In mid-1943, after the Battle of Kursk, 
a major disaster for the Germans on 
the eastern front, and the collapse of 
Italy, Morell, fearing that he could not 
cope with Hitler’s deteriorating condi- 
tion, resorted to an even stronger drug, 
Eukodal, a synthesized form of opium. 
But the Wehrmacht’s retreats and de- 
feats, especially in North Africa, meant 
that Germany could no longer obtain 
supplies of raw opium. Morell, by now a 
very rich man with all the different fac- 
tories and pharmaceutical enterprises 
he had been acquiring through the 
shameless exploitation of his position, 
combed occupied Europe to obtain the 
supplies he needed to keep the Ffihrer 
happy. 

In the attempt to assassinate Hitler 
at his East Prussian headquarters on 
July 20, 1944, his eardrums were per- 
forated by the bomb explosion. He 
was treated by the specialist Dr. Erwin 
Giesing with cocaine on fifty occasions 
in seventy-five days. Hitler loved the ef- 
fect of cocaine and badgered Giesing 
for more, but in October, Morell put 
him back onto Eukodal. Not surpris- 
ingly, a doctor’s war developed be- 
tween the two men. Giesing accused 
Morell of poisoning the Ffihrer, but he 
chose the wrong drug to attack, and 
Hitler refused to abandon his personal 
physician. All of this coincided with 
planning the attack that, in Hitler’s 
fantasy, would be turning point in the 
war: the Ardennes offensive. (In the 
month before the start of the campaign, 
Ohler writes, high doses of cocaine and 
Pervitin had been administered to a 
unit of prisoners at the Sachsenhausen 


concentration camp, who for four days 
were sent on long forced marches “to 
establish the tolerability and effective- 
ness” of the drugs in great volume.) 

Whether Hitler’s trembling hands 
were the result of Parkinson’s or the 
direct consequence of excessive drug 
use is impossible to say, but the dete- 
rioration in his appearance toward the 
end of 1944 shocked many who had not 
seen him since earlier in the year. By 
February 1945, supplies of Eukodal had 
begun to run out, and Hitler was soon 
suffering withdrawal symptoms as the 
end approached in the Ffihrerbunker in 
Berlin. Albert Speer complained that 
history always emphasized terminal 
events, and thus overlooked the early 
achievements of Nazism. He could not 
have been more wrong. The ghastly 
and grotesque end of the Third Reich 
revealed its true basis of lies, hypocrisy, 
futile slaughter, and pointless cruelty. 

It is not hard to see why Hans Momm- 
sen was fascinated by Ohler’s research. 
He was the leader of the functionalist 
school, which believed in the chaotic 
nature of the Nazi regime and that 
Hitler was a “weak dictator.”* Noth- 
ing seems to demonstrate this better 
than Hitler’s drug addiction. Ohler’s 
book may well irritate some historians; 
he makes flippant remarks and uses 
chapter titles such as “ Sieg High /” and 
“High Hitler.” But as Ian Kershaw, the 
great biographer of Hitler, has recog- 
nized, he has written “a serious piece of 
scholarship,” and one that is very well 
researched. □ 


*Ian Kershaw, “Hans Mommsen Obit- 
uary,” The Guardian , November 12, 
2015. 
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She Escaped to Become Original 

Alison Lurie 


The Invention of Angela Carter: 

A Biography 

by Edmund Gordon. 

Oxford University Press, 

525 pp., $34.95 

The relationship between a biographer 
and his or her subject often takes the 
form of a one-sided love affair. When 
the subject is a person of ill repute or 
a criminal the chances of an attach- 
ment are of course less — the most that 
may usually be managed is a fascinated 
repulsion. But with a writer, ardent in- 
volvement is almost always present, at 
least at first. After all, the lover 
and the beloved already share 
a profession, and the biogra- 
pher cannot help but feel that 
he or she understands the sub- 
ject’s inner life and professional 
struggles. The fact that this is 
in effect a love affair is often 
confessed in public and also in 
print, at the very end of the ac- 
knowledgments in the finished 
book, when, after thanking in- 
terviewees and researchers and 
editors, the biographer apolo- 
gizes to his or her spouse or 
partner for what sounds rather 
like an adulterous affair, one 
that diverted time and atten- 
tion, if not affection and pas- 
sion, from a real-life partner. 

These imaginary adulteries 
are not one-night stands. The 
average serious literary biogra- 
phy appears to take about five 
years of research and writing, 
and ten years or even more are 
common when it runs to two 
or three volumes. Almost al- 
ways the task involves extensive 
travel, hours hunched over a 
computer while your partner or family 
go on with their lives, and long conver- 
sations with strangers in expensive res- 
taurants, bars, and coffee shops. 

Edmund Gordon is clearly a serious 
and gifted biographer. He has worked 
hard, traveling all over the world to 
speak to people who knew Angela 
Carter and reading every scrap of her 
writing he could find. His title, The In- 
vention of Angela Carter , announces 
both that Carter was a tremendously 
original writer with a marvelous gift of 
invention and that, as he puts it, “The 
story of her life is the story of how she 
invented herself.” 

Gordon discusses Carter’s writing 
with skill and sense. He also manages 
to make her self-invention understand- 
able and even sympathetic. He does 
not leave anything out, but he does 
sometimes include so much prosaic 
detail — the names of people she knew, 
the geography of the places she lived — 
that astonishing information some- 
times flares up like a burst of flame on 
a damp log. You put the book down, 
asking yourself: Wait a second. Did he 
just say that after she slept with the hus- 
band of one of her best friends, Jenny, 
Carter wrote in her journal: 

It is good for my ego (happiness is 

ego-shaped) to see myself as [John] 

sees me, a sweet, cool, flower in the 


sun; &, especially as [Jenny] sees 
me, an exotic, treacherous femme 

fatale I wish Jenny would try to 

kill herself. 

One way to understand this sort of 
thing is to see it as a statement from 
someone who is trying to reinvent 
herself after a truly oppressive child- 
hood. Psychologists have suggested 
that there are two classic early fears, 
both deftly portrayed in the folktale 
“Hansel and Gretel”: the fear of being 
abandoned and the fear of being con- 
sumed. For most of us, one of these 


anxieties is dominant. Angela Carter 
grew up with a mother who, like the 
witch in the fairy tale, overfed and con- 
fined her. According to Gordon, “She 
was an intensely loved and thoroughly 
spoiled child, heaped with gifts and 
goodies: ... chocolate and ice cream 

and books She was never put to 

bed until after midnight.” Soon Angela 
was a very fat little girl who at eight 
already weighed “six or seven stone” 
(between eighty-four and ninety- eight 
pounds), with a bad stammer and no 
friends. 

Her father, who worked as a night ed- 
itor for the Press Association, was sel- 
dom home, and outside of school hours 
Angela spent most of her time with 
her mother, Olive, who monitored her 
every move: “Even when she was ten or 
eleven, she wasn’t allowed to go to the 
lavatory on her own. She was made to 
wash with the bathroom door open well 
into her teens.” She was also forbidden 
to go out with boys, and spent most 
of her free time at home, reading and 
writing stories. It is not surprising that 
her early novels and tales often feature 
lonely girls who are imprisoned in sin- 
ister houses or castles. 


at is most remarkable is that 
Carter was able to escape from the 
gingerbread house. When she was sev- 
enteen she suddenly went on a serious 
diet. Gordon, though he puts this po- 


litely, does not quite believe her claim 
of having become an anorexic and 
weighing less than eighty pounds, since 
none of the friends or relatives he in- 
terviewed confirmed it. But in any case 
she eventually stopped dieting and 
settled into the normal weight range 
for her height. She also began to defy 
her parents: “She came to enjoy pro- 
voking Olive, and saying whatever she 
thought would go down worst, usually 
something iconoclastic, blasphemous 
or obscene.” It was a game Carter con- 
tinued to play with anyone who struck 
her as pretentious or uptight, and one, 


according to reports, she never ceased 
to take pleasure in. 

Angela Carter was a brilliant student, 
and her teachers encouraged her to 
apply to Oxford; but she refused after 
Olive declared that if she was admitted 
they would rent a house there to be close 
to her. When she left school at eighteen, 
her father found her a job on a local 
newspaper, the Croydon Advertiser. 
Angela Carter took the job, she later 
said, “kicking and screaming,” though 
soon began to enjoy it. But she was still 
living at home and quarreling with her 
parents. She was miserable and full of 
self-hatred: later she described herself 
as having been at the time “a great, 
lumpy, butch cow, physically extremely 
clumsy, titless and broadbeamed.” 

She was also, obviously, a very de- 
termined and courageous person. Not 
only did she transform herself, in a 
few months, from a fat, frightened, 
awkward teenager into a skinny Goth 
beatnik, she managed to escape from 
Croydon. In 1959, at nineteen, she met 
her first boyfriend, a twenty-seven- 
year-old industrial chemist and folk 
music fan called Paul Carter, and the 
following year she married him. In 1961 
Paul got a job teaching at what would 
become City of Bristol College, and 
she moved finally and decisively out of 
her parents’ claustrophobic world. She 
began taking courses toward a college 
degree, and in 1962 published her first 
short story. 


All was not well, however. As An- 
gela Carter later wrote in her journal, 
“Marriage was one of my typical burn- 
all-bridges-but-one acts; flight from a 
closed room into another one.” Though 
they seem to have been happy at first, 
she and Paul were not temperamen- 
tally suited; Paul was given to “gloomy 
spells and touchy, drawn-out silences.” 
He resented her (lifelong) reluctance to 
do any housework, though she was an 
enthusiastic and gifted cook. 

Once she had finished her degree, 
most of Angela Carter’s time was de- 
voted to writing. “My first husband 
c wouldn’t let me get a job after 
•§ I graduated from university,” 
§ she said in 1980. “So I stayed at 
^ home and wrote books instead, 
^ which served the bugger right.” 

0 Gordon tactfully calls this an 
| '| “exaggeration,” and reports that 
| in fact Paul, who “was never 

1 very supportive of her writing,” 
§ seems to have put pressure on 
| Angela to find a job. Luckily for 
K her readers, he did not succeed, 

5 and over the next decade she 
3 published three novels and doz- 
r§ ens of articles and stories. 

1 

| -I Edmund Gordon has admi- 
jo rably avoided what is known as 
the biographical fallacy: the at- 
tempt to explain a writer’s work 
| by the facts of his or her life. 
| But a reviewer, whose obser- 
vations will soon dissolve into 
wastepaper and weak electronic 
pulses, can be more casual and 
speculative. It seems quite likely 
to me that a fat, clever girl with 
no friends who spends the first 
seventeen years of her life in a 
gingerbread house in suburban middle- 
class South London, reading avidly and 
incessantly, will have limited experi- 
ence of life. Her conceptual world, on 
the other hand, may be rich and full 
and colorful, populated by the dra- 
matic characters and events — both his- 
torical and fictional — that have excited 
her imagination. 

Most writers take off from the worlds 
they have known. Angela Carter’s sto- 
ries and novels, on the other hand, 
can be seen as inspired principally by 
dramatic historical figures like Baude- 
laire and Edgar Allan Poe and Lizzie 
Borden, plus a rich imaginative uni- 
verse of witches and ghosts and princes 
and princesses, magicians and clowns, 
werewolves and vampires, mad scien- 
tists and evil aristocrats, incestuous 
siblings, and murderous seducers. It is 
a world that would make her simulta- 
neously one of the most derivative and 
the most original of writers. 

Angela Carter’s first published story, 
“The Man Who Loved a Double Bass,” 
was a remarkable achievement for a 
twenty-two-year-old. Its hero hangs 
himself when his beloved instrument is 
destroyed. Already, the prose is strik- 
ingly good: “Darkness came with the 

afternoon, dragging mist with it [It] 

fell around their shoulders like a rain- 
soaked blanket.” 

Her first three novels, Shadow Dance 
(1966), The Magic Toyshop (1967), and 
Several Perceptions (1968), are set in 



Angela Carter, 1976; photograph by Fay Godwin 
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contemporary Bristol and London, in 
an intensely emotional counterculture 
landscape of disguise and artifice, sex, 
and violence, and they were well re- 
viewed. Later she ranged further in 
space and time, often setting her sto- 
ries in a world of fantastic characters 
and melodramatic events, vast wealth, 
and violent passions; a world as far as 
possible from the one she had grown up 
in. As she put it in her appendix to the 
story collection Fireworks (1974): 

I’d always been fond of... Gothic 
tales, cruel tales, tales of wonder, 
tales of terror, fabulous narratives 
that deal directly with the imagery 
of the unconscious — mirrors; the 
externalized self; forsaken castles; 
haunted castles; forbidden sexual 
objects. 

Carter’s new persona was equally 
vivid. She started dyeing her drab 
brown hair with henna, and for the next 
twenty years was a striking five-foot- 
nine redhead. She dressed dramati- 
cally, often in black, chain-smoked, and 
liked to say shocking things and use 
coarse words. She claimed to despise 
classic authors like Henry James and 
W. B. Yeats, and “formed an intense 
dislike for Jane Austen.” Her attitude 
toward contemporary British writers, 
especially women, was unfriendly: at a 
public reading she went up to the real- 
istic novelist A. S. Byatt, whom she had 
never met, and said: “My name’s Angela 
Carter. I recognized you and I wanted 
to stop and tell you that the sort of thing 
you’re doing is no good at all. There’s 
nothing in it — that’s not where literature 
is going.” But she was not always com- 


fortable with the impression she was 
making, and wrote in her journal: 

I talk about myself too much in- 
stead of watching other people, I 
try & exhibit my own original and 
exciting personality — whereas I 
am, in fact, merely a stupid young 
bitch . . . 

Soon Angela Carter had a reputation 
as someone who would say anything 
and take any risk. It was not all talk: 
when Several Perceptions won a prize 
of £500 in 1969, she used the money to 
go to Japan for a month, although she 
knew no one there and could speak no 
Japanese. Halfway through her stay she 
met a twenty-four-year- old college drop- 
out called Sozo in a coffee-house, and 
went with him to a Tokyo “love hotel.” 
Almost at once, she was in love. When 
she returned to England two weeks later 
she did not return to her husband Paul. 
She also did not see her parents until 
that December, when she heard that her 
mother was in the hospital with a heart 
attack. According to Gordon, Olive 
“took one look at her and turned her 
face to the wall.” She died soon after, 
having cut her daughter out of her will. 


In April 1971 Carter moved to Japan 
to live with Sozo, first in Tokyo and then 
in a nearly deserted winter beach resort 
where she began to write her controver- 
sial magic-realist fantasy, The Infernal 
Desire Machines of Doctor Hoffman 
(1972), which a few readers, includ- 
ing Salman Rushdie, consider her best 
work. Others have found it both lurid 
and baffling. As Gordon says, it is set 


in “a dream-version of Tokyo” in which 
the narrator-hero, Desiderio, who is 
based on Sozo, pursues the evil Dr. 
Hoffman through a series of fantastic 
supernatural worlds full of exotic and 
in some cases violent and cruel sexual 
customs, all graphically described. 

Passionate as it was, Carter’s relation- 
ship with Sozo had problems. Sozo was 
younger than she, and not really ready 
to settle down. As a Japanese man, 
he expected a woman to stay home at 
night and mind the house while he went 
out drinking with friends, often not re- 
turning until the following morning. 

In April 1972, Carter went back to 
England to do publicity for her new- 
est novel, Love . When she returned to 
Tokyo a little over two months later, 
Sozo was not there to meet her as he’d 
promised. When she finally tracked 
him down, he told her that he had slept 
with three women while she’d been 
away. A week afterward the affair was 
over. Carter always maintained that the 
break was her idea, but Gordon does 
not believe this. For the first time in her 
life she was the rejected one, and it hit 
her hard: 

She returned to worrying that she 
was unattractive and unlovable, 
and that her work wasn’t any good. 
All the same, she had enough 
self-awareness to realise that she 
hadn’t objectively changed when 
Sozo left her. 

She stayed on in Japan, writing and 
seeing expatriate friends; for a week 
she worked as a bar hostess, but quit 
when she found she was expected to 
go home with at least some of the pa- 


trons. In November 1972 she took up 
with a nineteen-year-old Korean called 
Ko who spoke very little English. The 
relationship made her happy, but she 
didn’t take it very seriously, though 
she did spend the New Year holidays 
with him and his parents in Osaka. In 
the spring she returned to England; Ko 
desperately wanted to go with her but 
she discouraged him. Back home she 
wrote in her journal, almost as Lieu- 
tenant Pinkerton might have written of 
Madame Butterfly: 

I can’t think what will come next 
or who will come next; Ko is in my 
heart, for ever, and maybe I do not 
want time to blur his perfection at 
nineteen, his warm, clean, golden 
flesh, his eyes like the hearts of 

anemones You can’t possess 

people; you only borrow them for 
a time. 

Carter’s stay in East Asia was the 
source not only of The Infernal Desire 
Machines of Doctor Hoffman but of 
two of her most brilliant early stories, 
“A Souvenir of Japan” and “The Smile 
of Winter.” They are clearly autobio- 
graphical: the narrator sees her lover in 
great detail, but as an object. “I should 
have liked to have had him embalmed 
and been able to keep him beside me in 
a glass coffin, so that I could watch him 

all the time ” She realizes that both 

of them are engaged in a kind of intense 
sex tourism. “He found me, I think, inex- 
pressibly exotic.” She is also enthralled 
by the mannerist style and elegant for- 
mality of Japan, and eager to take part 
in the performance: “Here we all strike 
picturesque attitudes and that is why we 
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believed her. Though she never became 
close to any contemporary woman 
writer, she was loved and admired by 
her agent, her editor, and many friends. 

Meanwhile her reputation kept on 
growing. In 1979 she published two of 
her best and most famous works: The 
Sadeian Woman and the Ideology of 
Pornography and The Bloody Cham- 
ber. The first is a remarkably erudite 
and ardent examination of the way that 
men have limited women to the roles 
of victim and victimizer, or virgin and 
whore, with a proposal for an alterna- 
tive myth in which a good woman can 
be both strong and passionate; it is still 
widely read and a set text in college 
courses. 


Angela Carter, 1981; photograph by Sally Soames 

The second, The Bloody Cham- 
ber , dramatically illustrated these 
ideas. It is a brilliant revision of some 
of Grimm’s best-known stories, and 
presents striking alternatives to the 
characters and plots of the old tales. In 
the title story, the bride of the wicked 
marquis, a Bluebeard figure, is rescued 
not by her brothers, as in the original, 
but by her mother, who rides into the 
castle on a rearing horse and shoots 
the murderous husband with a revolver 
as he is about to cut off her daughter’s 
head. In “The Tiger’s Bride,” a revised 
version of “Beauty and the Beast,” the 
Beast does not become human; instead 
Beauty joyfully, and perhaps meta- 
phorically, turns into a tiger herself. 

In Angela Carter’s next two novels, 
Nights at the Circus (1984) and Wise 
Children (1991), she continued to take 
off from the historical and literary 
persons and scenes that had always in- 
spired her. But now she moved from the 
exotic and fantastic worlds of her ear- 
lier work into a more familiar and local 
territory. Instead of Surrealism and 
fairy tales, she drew on Shakespeare 
and music-hall comedy. In Nights at 
the Circus there are still both historic 
and fantastic elements: its narrator is 


Gordon manages his 
subject’s years of suc- 
cess as well as anyone 
could, leavening the list of 
achievements with quotes 
and anecdotes, but he 
doesn’t really escape the 
problem. It is in a way 
his good fortune as a bi- 
ographer, and our great 
misfortune as readers, 
that this period of Angela 
Carter’s life was short. 
In March 1991 she was 
diagnosed with lung cancer. “Things 
happened very quickly after that,” she 
wrote to a friend. In order to make sure 
that Mark would have custody of their 
son Alex, they married in May 1991. She 
worked whenever she could, planning a 
new novel and collecting the best of her 
articles for the book that appeared in 
1992 as Expletives Deleted. But in less 
than a year she was dead. 

As soon as Angela Carter was gone 
a flock of fans and critics of all kinds 
descended upon the body of her work. 
It was naturally attractive to them: not 
only was it highly original and imagi- 
native, it drew both from folklore and 
from history. It was full of dramatic 
stock characters and events, both real 
and traditional, and therefore encour- 
aged comparison and interpretation. 
Feminists, postfeminists, structural- 
ists, poststructuralists, anthropologists, 
Freudians, and Jungians came to feast 
and praise, to interpret and overinter- 
pret. As more schools of criticism ap- 
pear, no doubt they too will be drawn to 
this tasty and inexhaustible meal. And 
why shouldn’t they be? At the very least, 
they will encourage the reading and re- 
reading of one of the twentieth century’s 
most gifted and original writers. 


a journalist based on the young Jack 
London; and its heroine, Fevvers, is a 
trapeze artist who can really fly. But 
in both books the setting is essentially 
the real world — a world of theatrical 
boardinghouses, provincial road com- 
panies, backstage romance, Christ- 
mas pantomime, Cockney hoofers and 
comics, stage magicians, singers, char- 
women, and taxi drivers. Angela Carter 
celebrates not exotic, erotic violence, 
but working-class humor and vulgarity, 
loyalty and courage and comradeship. 

The title characters in Wise Chil- 
dren , the identical twins Dora and 
Nora Chance, are based on two real- 
life music hall performers, the Dolly 
Sisters. Now they are tough, wise old 
Cockneys who still some- 
times, in their local pub, 
burst into song and dance 
from their old routines. 
They are the illegitimate 
twin daughters of a fam- 
ily of Shakespearean ac- 
tors, the Hazards, whose 
last name is an upmar- 
ket synonym of theirs. 
In some ways the book 
is like a night at a Victo- 
rian music hall or early 
cinema. Melodramatic 
events are thick under- 
foot: murder, suicide, ex- 
travagant parties, intense 
sexual encounters, burn- 
ing mansions, and the 
return of characters pre- 
sumed dead, but every- 
thing turns out all right in 
the end. 


are so beautiful.” The darker side of the 
culture especially fascinates her: “This 
country has elevated hypocrisy to the 
level of the highest style. To look at 
a samurai, you would not know him 
for a murderer, or a geisha for a whore.” 

After Angela Carter returned to live 
in London in 1972, her reputation and 
confidence increased. She published 
more novels and many stories, es- 
says, and reviews, and bought a house 
in South London. The Company of 
Wolves (1984) and The Magic Toyshop 
(1987), two films based on her work, 
appeared; she joined the board of 
Virago Books and was recognized as 
one of Britain’s leading feminist writ- 
ers. In the fall of 1974 she met a young 
carpenter from Bris- 
tol called Mark Pearce 
who was working on the 
house across from hers. 

Angela described him 
as looking “like a were- 
wolf,” but in fact he was 
essentially stable and 
kind. They soon became 
lovers, and Mark moved 
in with her. They would 
be together for the rest 
of her life, and he was the 
father of her son Alex, 
born in 1983. 


The most difficult task 
for a biographer, in the 
long run, is not how to 
write both sympatheti- 
cally and honestly about 
a subject’s bad times and 
bad behavior, but how to 
keep the reader’s atten- 
tion when all the news 
is good. As Penelope 
Fitzgerald put it, “The 
years of success are a bi- 
ographer’s nightmare.” 

Gordon’s book inevitably 
loses some of its dramatic 
interest as he reaches 
the years when Angela 
Carter was living hap- 
pily with Mark and Alex. 

Now we hear a steady 
rising melody of achieve- 
ment and recognition: re- 
spectful interviews, favorable reviews, 
escalating advances and sales, meet- 
ings with other famous people, trips to 
writers’ conferences, literary and film 
and theater projects, and well-paid gigs 
as a visiting writer at top universities all 
over the world. 

At the same time, a new Angela 
Carter gradually emerged. She stopped 
dyeing her hair and wearing all black. I 
remember her during this period at a lit- 
erary festival in the garden at Charles- 
ton, the former home of Duncan Grant 
and Vanessa Bell: a tall, slightly smiling 
woman with long white hair in a long 
pale blue sweater and a flowered Lib- 
erty print skirt, like a benevolent ghost 
from the Bloomsbury years. 

But it was not just Carter’s outward 
appearance that had changed: now she 
was often described by journalists as 
a warm, affectionate wife and mother, 
and/or a wise, generous, and benevolent 
white witch or fairy godmother, with 
magical narrative and imaginative pow- 
ers. According to people who knew her 
well, and to her biographer, this wasn’t 
a pose. It seems very likely: after all, 
happiness is usually good for the char- 
acter. “I haven’t always been nice,” she 
used to say to interviewers, but nobody 
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Must It Always Be Wartime? 
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How Everything Became War and 
the Military Became Everything: 
Tales from the Pentagon 

by Rosa Brooks. 
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Societies often go to great lengths to 
separate war from peace. Wars are de- 
clared, sometimes with elaborate ritual. 
Soldiers wear uniforms and are part of 
specialized hierarchical organizations. 
Battlefields are often delineated. Main- 
taining this distinction is important be- 
cause what is permissible in wartime is 
often prohibited in peacetime. Prevent- 
ing the rules of war from infecting views 
of moral conduct in times of peace is es- 
sential for preserving civilization. 

Yet particularly since September 11, 
2001, the line between war and peace 
has blurred. The “war” on terrorism 
that President George W. Bush chose 
to declare was very different from, say, 
the confrontations between large na- 
tional forces of World War II or even 
traditional counterinsurgency battles 
on a nation’s own territory. Al-Qaeda 
is a shadowy organization, many of its 
offshoots and successors even more so. 
The global and decentralized threat 
posed by the self-declared Islamic 
State presents a further complication. 

The decision to treat the September 
11 attack as an act of war rather than a 
horrible crime was a policy choice (one 
opposed in these pages by Philip Wil- 
cox, a former American diplomat*). 
We could easily imagine a President 
A1 Gore making a different choice. 
But once made, the decision to pursue 
“war” against al-Qaeda and its associ- 
ated forces had major implications. 

In war, opposing combatants can be 
targeted and killed by virtue of their 
status as combatants, without regard to 
their conduct at that moment. Captured 
combatants in wars between countries 
can be detained without charge or trial 
until the end of the armed conflict. In 
peacetime, by contrast, law enforcement 
rules allow the use of lethal force only as 
a last resort to stop an imminent lethal 
threat, and detentions generally can be 
sustained only after charges have been 
filed and a trial has taken place. 

In view of the stakes, the debate about 
the proper way to characterize efforts to 
counter terrorism has understandably 
been intense. The stakes are only higher 
under President Donald J. Trump, given 
his apparent willingness to push the 
limits of legality in fighting terrorism. 
But as is often the case when alternative 
conceptions compete for recognition, 
resolving this debate has been difficult. 

Rosa Brooks suggests, in her lively, 
informed, and insightful new book, 
that we consider a different approach. 
Brooks is a Georgetown law professor 
and former human rights investigator 
brought up by “left-wing antiwar activ- 
ists ” But she also served as counselor 
to Michele Flournoy, for two years the 
US undersecretary of defense for pol- 
icy under Obama. From that position, 
Brooks had an insider’s perspective on 
many of the most difficult policy issues 


* Philip C. Wilcox Jr., “The Terror,” 
The New York Review , October 18, 
2001. 


facing the Pentagon. She also ended up 
meeting her husband, an Army Special 
Forces officer with experience in Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq, who she says helped 
her understand how the issues she was 
dealing with played out in reality. 

Brooks discusses the implications of 
today’s increasingly blurred line be- 
tween war and peace and concludes that 
we may need to transcend these old dis- 
tinctions. After the atrocities of World 
War II, governments of leading nations 
drafted the series of treaties that are 
the basis of international human rights 
law, the detailed rules limiting what 
governments can do to people. In time 
of war, these rules are supplemented by 


international humanitarian law (also 
known as the laws of war or the laws of 
armed conflict), much of which is con- 
tained in the 1949 Geneva Conventions 
and their Protocols. 

Each set of laws is quite detailed, 
with the Geneva Conventions alone 
amounting to several hundred pages. 
Yet the law distinguishing peace from 
war — determining when humanitarian 
law’s more permissive rules for killing 
and detention kick in — is surprisingly 
sparse, leaving much room for dispute, 
especially when one of the ostensible 
parties to a conflict is a non-state armed 
group or a terrorist organization. 

“War” occurs when a sufficient level 
of hostilities takes place between suf- 
ficiently organized military forces. 
Among the factors considered in the 
various protocols, commentaries, and 
tribunal decisions that address the 
issue are the number, duration, and 
intensity of particular confrontations; 
the use of military weapons; the num- 
ber of participants in the fighting; and 
the resulting casualties and displace- 
ment of civilians. 

A confrontation between two na- 
tional armies is easy to classify as war. 
Sporadic acts of violence by criminal 
syndicates or even drug cartels are 
widely agreed not to be war. But how 
does one classify the periodic attacks 
by such groups as al-Qaeda or ISIS be- 
yond their territorial bases, combined 
with the occasional violent response 
by Western military forces? That the 
United States deploys military forces 
is not enough, by itself, to qualify the 
result as an armed conflict. If that were 


sufficient, then a government could jus- 
tify the summary killing of “combat- 
ants” simply by using its armed forces. 
Yet a state can enter into “war” with a 
non-state armed group on grounds of 
the magnitude and sustained nature of 
its military deployment. 


If the fight against terrorist groups is 
hard enough to classify, consider new 
and emerging security threats — such 
as cyberattacks on critical infrastruc- 
ture or the use of bioengineered vi- 
ruses — that do not involve the kinetic 
or explosive weapons of traditional 
war. Does it make sense to speak of 


“combatants” when the attacker is not 
an armed soldier but a hacker at a com- 
puter terminal or a scientist in a biol- 
ogy laboratory? And even if they are 
combatants, is it a proper response to 
such attacks to authorize shooting or 
bombing them from afar, as is permit- 
ted in a traditional armed conflict? 

International humanitarian law is 
clearly in need of elaboration in order 
to address these newer forms of con- 
flict, but it should at least provide the 
starting point. For example, biological 
warfare unleashing deadly pathogens 
or cyber warfare shutting down electri- 
cal facilities are disturbing in large part 
because they could inflict widespread 
indiscriminate and disproportionate 
civilian casualties — concepts that are 
central to humanitarian law. 

Similarly, a firmer grounding in in- 
ternational human rights and humani- 
tarian law would have helped to avoid 
the kinds of perversions of that law 
that were orchestrated by the Bush ad- 
ministration, whose attorney general, 
Alberto Gonzales, dismissed the Ge- 
neva Conventions as “quaint” and “ob- 
solete” and whose Justice Department 
cited a “new kind of war” to authorize 
“enhanced interrogation techniques” 
such as waterboarding, a form of tor- 
ture. In fact, despite Trump’s musings 
about reviving it, international law 
prohibits torture — indeed, makes it a 
crime — in times of both peace and war. 

Greater attention to human rights 
principles might also have led Trump 
to temper his executive order temporar- 
ily banning visitors to the United States 
from seven mainly Muslim countries. 


Ostensibly designed to fight terrorism, it 
made no effort to limit its scope to peo- 
ple who posed any identifiable threat, at 
enormous personal cost, if upheld by the 
courts, to the 60,000 people whose visas 
were suddenly not recognized. 

Complicating matters further is the 
expanding role of the US military. 
Today, counterinsurgency strategy is 
broadly understood to involve far more 
than fighting an opposing military. It 
also has come to mean protecting the 
civilian population and building gov- 
ernment institutions that serve rather 
than prey upon people, including a 
legal system that protects rights. Trump 
is now questioning the utility of such 
“nation-building,” but in the meantime 
it has led the Pentagon to sponsor a va- 
riety of programs that have little to do 
with confronting enemy troops. 

As Brooks describes it, US soldiers 
now undertake public health programs, 
agricultural reform efforts, small busi- 
ness development projects, and train- 
ing in the rule of law. This expanding 
mandate, as Brooks shows, has enabled 
the Pentagon to dramatically increase 
its budget — few in Congress deny re- 
quests for more spending on national 
defense — even as austerity eviscerates 
the budgets of the agencies that tradi- 
tionally carry out these tasks, such as 
the State Department and USAID. 

The radically different budgets of the 
Pentagon and its civilian counterparts 
only reinforce the tendency to look to 
the military to address nonmilitary 
problems — to treat it as a “Super 
Walmart” ready to respond to the na- 
tion’s every foreign policy need. “It’s 
a vicious circle,” Brooks explains, “as 
civilian capacity has declined, the mili- 
tary has stepped into the breach.” 

Yet there is a cost to a self-reinforcing 
cycle of militarizing US foreign policy. 
Pursuing economic development, un- 
dertaking agrarian reform, expanding 
the rule of law — these are tasks requir- 
ing considerable expertise, including 
linguistic skills and cultural sensitivity 
not usually associated with the average 
military recruit, still chosen foremost 
for strength and agility even in a world 
in which traditional military tasks di- 
minish in importance. 

Moreover, humanitarian and devel- 
opment workers have typically enjoyed 
a degree of protection in the field be- 
cause of their neutrality — their dedica- 
tion to offering services on the basis of 
need rather than political preference. 
The militarization of these efforts has 
contributed to the “shrinking of hu- 
manitarian space” in which aid workers 
give assistance; they are increasingly 
endangered because they are perceived 
as military assets. The US may not be 
well served by Congress’s reflexive 
preference for military solutions to ci- 
vilian problems. 

Brooks discusses these emerging 
legal and practical problems with the 
clarity of an outsider given a seat at the 
insider’s table. But her book focuses 
on a more current problem: America’s 
use of aerial drones to kill terrorist 
suspects. In places where the United 
States is obviously at war, such as the 
fight against the Taliban in Afghani- 
stan or ISIS in Syria and Iraq, the use 



Rosa Brooks moderating a discussion on ‘ the next generation’s human rights challenges’ 
during a program that was cosponsored by The New York Review, 
Georgetown University Law Center, Washington, D.C., April 2014 
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of drones is relatively uncontroversial. 
Indeed, because of their exceptional 
accuracy, their small blast radius, and 
their ability to linger over an area to 
verify targets and choose a moment 
to attack when the fewest civilians are 
nearby, drones can help avoid civilian 
casualties — a central requirement of 
international humanitarian law. 

But problems arise when drones are 
used in places where the US has not 
claimed to be at war, such as Yemen or 
Somalia. If law-enforcement standards 
are applied in such places, US security 
officials would still be permitted to use 
lethal force, but only in exceptional 
circumstances — when it is the only fea- 
sible way to avoid an imminent threat 
to life. In a 2013 speech at the National 
Defense University, President Obama 
accepted these law-enforcement stan- 
dards for such situations, stating that 
the United States would use lethal 
force only against “terrorists who pose 
a continuing and imminent threat to 
the American people,” and even then, 
only if capture is not possible and there 
is “near-certainty that no civilians will 
be killed or injured.” 

In fact, as far as can be determined 
given the secrecy shrouding US drone 
attacks, Obama’s speech seems to have 
made little difference in the way attacks 
are actually carried out, and Trump in 
any event, in one of his first executive 
orders, has called for a reexamination of 
these rules. Part of the problem seems 
to stem from the US government’s elas- 
tic definition of a continuing “immi- 
nent” threat; its definition allows such 
a threat to be established regardless 
of how soon an alleged planned attack 
might take place. This sleight of hand 
seems to leave the United States oper- 
ating more under war rules, in which a 
person’s status as an enemy combatant 
provides sufficient grounds to attack — 
was distinguished from the doctrine 
that the person must pose an imminent 
threat. It is as if the law-enforcement 
rules articulated by Obama have re- 
verted back to war rules. 

To make matters worse, even though 
it is unclear how the US government 
even makes such determinations, it 
sometimes seems to treat mere asso- 
ciation with a suspect as evidence of 
membership in a terrorist group. That 
expands the range of targetable people 
still further — possibly beyond the defi- 
nition of an enemy combatant even if 
war rules applied. 

This matters not only for the victims 
of unlawful US counterterrorism ef- 
forts but also for many others. Amer- 
ica’s monopoly on weaponized drones 
is already breaking down. Other gov- 
ernments are developing or purchas- 
ing this technology as well. Even ISIS 
reportedly has attacked with simple 
drones. 

Moreover, if targeted killing is per- 
mitted under an expansive rationale 
for the “war against terrorism,” there 
may be no need for drones at all. As- 
sassinations, poisoning, car bombs, 
“accidents” — there are plenty of ways 
to kill an “enemy combatant” once that 
characterization is accepted. And in 
an increasingly mobile world, even the 
most isolated governments will have 
opportunities to detain US citizens if 
broad, war-based standards for deten- 
tion without charge gain wide accep- 
tance. As Brooks notes, when the US 
government embraces controversial 
legal theories, it prepares “the way for 
other states to behave in similar ways.” 


She adds: “Let’s not kid ourselves: the 
legal arguments that the United States 
is now making will come back and bite 
us in the future.” 

Unintended civilian casualties are 
not the issue. Regardless of the rules ap- 
plied, the US government has a strong 
incentive to avoid such casualties, not 
only for humanitarian reasons but also 
because of the huge propaganda advan- 
tages they provide to terrorists. Rather, 
the central issue is who can be deliber- 
ately targeted. Who is the intended vic- 
tim, and on what grounds? 

A similar problem arises with re- 
spect to detention. In an ordinary 
armed conflict between countries, as 
noted, the laws of war permit detaining 
an enemy combatant until the end of 
the conflict. The rationale is not puni- 
tive — criminal prosecution rarely oc- 
curs and is not needed — but to prevent 
the combatant from returning to the 



A US Predator drone firing a Hellfire missile 


battlefield and again taking up arms 
against the detaining power. But in tra- 
ditional armed conflicts, the uniformed 
combatants, the battlefield, and the end 
of the conflict are all relatively easy to 
determine. As a result, there has been 
little requirement for judicial oversight, 
because most of the central facts justi- 
fying detention are obvious. 

This is not so in the fight against ter- 
rorism, in which members of terrorist 
groups try to hide, their organizations 
operate under the radar, and there is 
no one with whom to sign an armistice 
even if one were desired. It is with these 
uncertainties in mind that the US Su- 
preme Court granted Guantanamo 
detainees at least the nominal right 
to judicial oversight of the lawfulness 
of their detention. In fact, however, 
the federal judges involved have been 
extraordinarily deferential to the US 
military’s assessments of whether an 
individual is a member of an “enemy” 
group even when evidence is scant. 

For much of the past fifteen years, the 
US officials favoring expansive powers 
to fight terrorism have been at logger- 
heads with human rights organizations 
that have been trying to limit those 
powers. In Brooks’s view, this debate is 
going nowhere because it is so difficult 
to demonstrate conclusively whether 
standards for war or for law enforce- 
ment should apply. As with the famous 
drawing, reproduced by Wittgenstein, 
that can be a rabbit or a duck depend- 
ing on how you look at it, Brooks fears 
there is no right answer to this de- 
bate — or at least no answer that will 
convince someone already wedded to 
the opposing point of view. “Many U.S. 
counterterrorism practices simply defy 
straightforward legal categorization,” 
she concludes. The issue, she says, is 
not one of “lawbreaking, but of law’s 
brokenness.” 

As Brooks notes, “there’s nothing 
natural or inevitable about any of our 
familiar categories or distinctions.” 
They reflect the concepts of a particu- 
lar era. Rather than continue the effort 
to divide the world into two categories, 
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she suggests “recognizing that war and 
peace are not binary opposites, but lie 
along a continuum.” The task then, she 
concludes, is to ask not what the law re- 
quires, since the law’s answer depends 
on the difficult-to-resolve dispute over 
the definition of war or peace. What 
matters instead is what is right, based 
on our values. Lawyers may feel less at 
home with this debate, she observes, 
but many others will feel that they can 
contribute to solutions. 

For example, why not require some 
degree of judicial review before a sus- 
pect is put on the “kill list” for a drone 
attack? The traditional answer is that 
you can’t possibly have judges second- 
guessing split-second, life-and-death 
judgments on the battlefield. But that 
argument tends to assume that scenes 
of conflict resemble the Normandy 
invasion or even an urban battlefield 
where prior judicial review would in- 
deed be impractical. 

By contrast, most drone attacks 
today occur only after lengthy surveil- 
lance and extensive discussion among 
various elements of the executive 
branch. Rather than the anonymity of 
the traditional battlefield, today’s tar- 
gets are often known in intimate detail. 
In such cases, there is plenty of time for 
an independent officer such as a judge 
to assess whether standards for using 
lethal force have been met. “The logic 
underlying the law of armed conflict’s 
permissive rules on status-based kill- 
ing doesn’t apply here,” Brooks ob- 
serves. Some judgments may still be 
made at the last second — such as deter- 
mining when the target is most isolated 
in order to avoid unintended civilian 
casualties — but placing a target on a 


kill list is compatible with greater scru- 
tiny, including judicial oversight, even 
if the standards of war are accepted. As 
Brooks points out, such a policy would 
help us “develop better mechanisms 
to prevent arbitrariness, mistake, and 
abuse in targeted killings.” 

Similarly, even if judicial review is 
typically impractical and unnecessary 
for decisions about detention in the 
midst of an ordinary armed conflict, 
why should it not be extended to detain- 
ees like those in Guantanamo? Many 
of them find themselves accused of ter- 
rorist associations on flimsy grounds 
(using “intelligence” provided by dubi- 
ous informants or even following tor- 
ture), and their lengthy detention in the 
“forever war” against terrorism pro- 
vides plenty of opportunity and need 
for an independent assessment. 

In my view, Brooks has made a fresh 
and useful argument, but she carries 
it too far. I would not give up on the 
basic distinction between war and law 
enforcement, because to a very signifi- 
cant extent, at least under Obama, that 
argument was won in favor of the re- 
quirements of law enforcement, which 
are more protective of rights. Obama 
abandoned Bush’s “global war on ter- 
rorism” rhetoric. In his speech at the 
National Defense University, Obama 
endorsed the application of law- 
enforcement standards to drone attacks 
that do not take place in obvious war 
zones, even if his requirement of “im- 
minence” was stretched beyond com- 
mon understanding and the evidence 
used to select a target is often weak. 
As a practical matter, Obama also re- 


jected the standards of war for detain- 
ing new terrorist suspects. During his 
eight years in office, all such suspects 
were brought into the criminal justice 
system for prosecution; no one new was 
sent to Guantanamo and its limitless 
detention, even if Obama continued to 
rely on war standards to deal with the 
Bush detainees at Guantanamo. This is 
important ground won that I would not 
cede, especially as we enter the uncer- 
tainties of the Trump administration. 

Indeed, in the current political envi- 
ronment in which populist politicians 
are ascendant and centrist leaders 
often seem to have lost their voice, I 
would be reluctant to embark on any 
new attempt to set global standards 
on something as sensitive as counter- 
terrorism policy. The opponents of 
stronger limits on governmental pow- 
ers to kill or detain are now likely to 
come from both the White House and 
the Kremlin. Even Theresa May, the 
new British prime minister, vowed at 
the most recent Conservative Party 
conference “never again” to “let those 
activist, left-wing human rights law- 
yers harangue and harass the bravest 
of the brave — the men and women of 
[Britain’s] armed forces.” In such cir- 
cumstances, it is unlikely that new 
standards would be more protective 
than the current ones. 

But it may still be worth using 
Brooks’s argument to secure whatever 
additional safeguards we can from 
those who would continue to rely on 
war standards to counter terrorism. I 
would rephrase her argument not as a 
substitute for the “category problem” 
she identifies of distinguishing between 
war and peace but as a supplement to it. 


For example, one might argue: even if 
you think US drone attacks in Yemen 
should be governed by war rules, and 
granted the difficulty of judicial over- 
sight in the midst of classic combat, 
surely we should accept some judicial 
oversight for the more deliberative ac- 
tions taking place on the “battlefield.” 

Or even if you think counterterror- 
ism detentions should be governed by 
war rules, with very limited judicial 
scrutiny, surely we should accept more 
oversight before detention in a “con- 
flict” in which it is difficult to say who 
the combatants are, or where the “war” 
takes place, and when it ends. Indeed, 
we should strongly prefer criminal 
prosecution to mere detention. These 
arguments should not be understood 
to substitute for rules of law enforce- 
ment, but to improve upon an unfet- 
tered application of war standards for 
those who still refuse to accept any 
law-enforcement approach to address- 
ing terrorism. 

As Brooks shows us, the battle of 
competing standards may well have left 
insufficient protection of the fundamen- 
tal rights not to be killed or summarily 
detained. But the nuanced set of ques- 
tions she poses should be used as much 
as possible to supplement existing stan- 
dards, not to abandon them. Otherwise, 
we risk undermining the important if 
imperfect protections we already have. 
And with countries as diverse as Rus- 
sia, Turkey, Iran, Israel, Saudi Arabia, 
and the United Arab Emirates today all 
involved in active efforts against armed 
or terrorist groups outside their territo- 
ries, any weakening of the rules would 
give those countries greater latitude 
too — a frightening thought. □ 
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Affable, He Convicted Salem Innocents 
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Samuel Sewall ; portrait by Nathaniel Emmons, 1728 


Crane Pond: 

A Novel of Salem 

by Richard Francis. 

Europa, 350 pp., $18.00 (paper) 

By the time Samuel Sewall made his 
way home to Boston from Cambridge, 
across the frozen Charles River on Jan- 
uary 13, 1696, it was well after dark. He 
found his wife anxiously awaiting him 
just inside the front door. Their fifteen- 
year-old daughter Betty had seemed 
out of sorts all day; after dinner she 
emitted a howl of anguish, startling her 
siblings, who burst out crying in turn. 
Hesitantly, through floods of tears, 
Betty revealed that a few lines from the 
Gospel of John tormented her. A pas- 
sage she had read from Cotton Mather 
further exacerbated the distress. She 
was destined for hell. 

It was an anxious season in the 
Sewall household: Betty’s seventeen- 
year-old brother soon began to mope 
and weep as well. He could not sleep. 
He fainted dead away. His father was 
still sorting out Sam’s despair when, in 
mid-February, Betty appeared at the 
bedroom door, moments after their 
father had woken. Again she was in- 
consolable, fixated on her damnation. 
Sewall comforted her as best he could. 
He was familiar with her doubts; fa- 
ther and daughter had wept together 
over a passage from the book of Isaiah 
six years earlier. Again that February 
morning the two prayed, side by side, 
in tears. Betty begged God to “give 
her a new heart” but months later was 
still without relief. In August she was 
packed off for a change of air. The wail- 
ing continued through the winter. 

Betty’s three-century-old spiritual 
crisis survives not because she set it to 
paper but because her father did. In 
1674, months before earning his Har- 
vard MA, two years before his mar- 
riage, the twenty-two -year- old Sewall 
began a diary. A merchant and magis- 
trate, the manager of a printing press, 
a militia captain and a pillar of his 
church, he nonetheless found the time 
to document his life, more or less regu- 
larly, over the next fifty-five years. In 
his first pages he tackled his brother’s 
laundry, a few personal honors, the 
weather, Harvard politics, a haircut, 
and the hanging of a Roxbury teen- 
ager for “Bestiality with a Mare.” (The 
malefactor’s partner, Sewall noted, was 
“first knocked in the head under the 
Gallows in his sight.”) In his last entry 
Sewall negotiates a match — a fine one, 
he thinks — for an orphaned grand- 
daughter. He died ten weeks later, on 
January 1, 1730. 

In between, the wealthy, portly, and 
popular Sewall — he would be elected to 
the Massachusetts council thirty-three 
times — comes to radiant life. We know 
him better than any other seventeenth- 
century American. Constant in his 
devotions, he is a man of habit and 
precision. He disapproves when his 
minister ends a sermon fifteen minutes 
early. He complains when — fumbling 
the pitch — the congregation sings tune- 
lessly. He thrills to learned discussions 
of theology. More intimately than any- 
one else, he charted the current of faith 
that coursed through every aspect of 
Puritan life, from the fall on the stairs 


to the food on the plate. When the time 
came to prepare Betty for marriage he 
read to her from Adam and Eve. (It 
proved less of a balm than he expected. 
She hid in the stable when the suitor 
arrived.) 

We know what most affronted 
Sewall: Maypoles, Christmas, April 
Fool’s Day pranks, the wearing of 
wigs, a card game on a Saturday night. 
When in 1708 Boston’s Quakers finally 
won the right to build a meetinghouse, 
he fumed. He preferred not “to have 
a hand in setting up their Devil Wor- 
ship.” On a scorching August day he 
came across a Wenham farmer tending 
his flax stark naked. Ever the devoted 
public servant, Sewall threatened to 
fine the man, who reached for his 
clothing. 

Steely in his faith, Sewall was gentle 
in his manner. How happy he would 
be, he thought in 1699, were he “wise 
as a Serpent and harmless as a Dove!” 
He took nearly sensual delight in his 
surprisingly agreeable world and in 
the word of God. He leaves abundant 
accounts of the Massachusetts menu; 
the family larder was as well stocked 
as Sewall’s mind. (A recipe for elder- 
berry wine appears on the inside cover 
of his commonplace book.) If the off- 
tune psalms annoy him it is because he 
enjoys music — so long as that music is 
not played in New England. A gratify- 
ing gossip, Sewall knew how to laugh. 
He kept an ear out for the return of 
the swallows each spring. “Agreement 
makes kingdoms flourish,” he cheer- 


fully reminded a daughter. He could 
think of no better motto. He had a 
gift for and appreciation of friendship, 
“because real friends are the principal 
comfort and relief against the evils of 
our life.” 

Sewall charms as an open-minded 
man in fundamentalist dress; he was 
as worldly as a seventeenth-century 
New Englander could be. He com- 
posed North America’s first antislavery 
tract. He balked at the idea that there 
would be no women in heaven, as — ac- 
cording to Puritan theology — there 
was no need of them there. “To speak 
the truth,” reasoned Sewall, “God has 
no need of any creature.” Heaven was 
moreover an awfully roomy place. Dur- 
ing a year in London Sewall explored 
the Mile End Jewish cemetery. Over a 
glass of beer he informed its custodian 
that he hoped they might meet again in 
heaven. 

He reveals himself with easy hon- 
esty; for good reason, he has been 
called the Puritan Pepys. Not every 
diarist is so generous as to leave us the 
details of a late-life courtship. Hav- 
ing lost his wife of forty-one years, 
Sewall set his sights in 1720 on Kath- 
erine Winthrop, a friend’s widow. The 
suit plays out in a series of Thackeray- 
esque scenes. Might he, ventures 
Sewall, having made a number of 
choreographed calls, remove a glove? 
The fifty-six-year-old widow wonders 
why. The difference, Sewall explains, 
was that “between handling a dead 
goat, and a living lady.” He all but 
pumps his fist in the air with his next 
line: “Got it off,” exults the sixty-nine- 


year-old suitor. (The relationship went 
nowhere. Madame Winthrop had little 
interest in Sewall if he had no interest 
in keeping a carriage. She also took the 
liberty of informing him he needed a 
wig.) 

From his pages we know even what 
disturbed Sewall’s sleep. In 1716 
he dreamed that a French fleet had 
docked in Boston harbor. It was not the 
first such nightmare; he woke panicked 
on both occasions. He dreamed that 
all his children were dead but one. He 
dreamed — he would sit on the Massa- 
chusetts bench for fifty years — that he 
was a condemned man, awaiting execu- 
tion. He dreamed of his wife’s death 
and lustily embraced her on waking, a 
series of events he consigned to Latin, 
the language in which he blushed. Dur- 
ing a bitter January he dreamed that 
Christ had arrived in human form in 
Boston, where he took up residence 
with Sewall’s father-in-law. He woke 
grateful that the Savior had chosen to 
spend “some part of his short life here” 
and ashamed that he had not shown 
greater respect for his elder. 

Even in the absence of divine visi- 
tors the misgivings tended to accumu- 
late. Sensitive to slights, easily rattled, 
Sewall felt himself stabbed by the dis- 
approving glance, the pointed com- 
ment, the nonarriving invitation. He 
lived on intimate terms with shame. 
He crumpled when Cotton Mather 
loudly criticized him in a bookstore; 
he attempted to placate the minister 
afterward. At the same time he did not 
appreciate having to sacrifice his prin- 
ciples for the sake of public harmony. 
Agreement might well make kingdoms 
flourish, but he was aggrieved to find 
himself “wheedled and hectored” by 
his colleagues. He discovered that 
it is difficult to serve as a moral arbi- 
ter when you agonize over what your 
neighbor thinks of you. 

The dead-goat gloves and early morn- 
ing anxieties aside, we return to Sam- 
uel Sewall again and again — is this 
always the case? — for a chapter of his 
life that he elected not to preserve. In 
1692 he was appointed to the court that 
would preside over the Salem witch 
trials. Sewall sent nineteen innocents 
to the gallows; he appears not to have 
missed a court session. From the start 
he also seemed discomfited by the 
witchcraft. He mentioned it for the first 
time that April, when he traveled to 
Salem to observe a preliminary hear- 
ing; the screeching and writhing of the 
bewitched girls stunned him. 

He referred only once to the crisis 
over the next months, eliding his par- 
ticipation on the bench and the first 
executions from the diary, returning 
to the subject finally in mid-August. 
He spent the nineteenth in Water- 
town. That morning, in part by his sen- 
tence, five alleged witches were hanged 
in Salem, a Harvard schoolmate of 
Sewall’s among them. As he had ear- 
lier, he that day consigned the subject of 
witchcraft to his diary margins. “Woe, 
woe, woe,” he had scrawled next to his 
April 11 entry, in Latin. In a different 
pen and presumably at a later date, he 
appended the word “witchcraft.” 
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What can we read in his discom- 
fort? Few have so nimbly conjured 
with Sewall and his silence as Richard 
Francis, author of an excellent 2005 
biography of the Salem justice. He de- 
votes about a third of the volume to 
1692, making the case that Sewall took 
the path of least resistance that year. 
Now Francis has revisited the episode 
in a work of fiction, arguably the clos- 
est a biographer comes to setting his 
book to music. The quiet “must haves” 
of the biography burst into exuberant 
set pieces in the novel, Crane Pond. 
The biographer is out on a joyride after 
the long haul as designated driver, and 
Francis seems to have enjoyed himself 
from the start. Still in his nightshirt, 
wrapped in a coverlet, Sewall greets his 
family at the breakfast table on a chill 
January morning. “First prayer,” he an- 
nounces, “then pie,” leaving his wife to 
frown at the casual conjunction. 

We are on familiar territory. The fro- 
zen bread rattles around the commu- 
nion plate. Betty collides with Isaiah. 
The naked flax-harvester returns. But 
the rules are now off. The novelist is 
meant to put words in people’s mouths; 
he is expected to make scenes. In Feb- 
ruary 1692 — just as the first witchcraft 
diagnoses emerged from Salem — the 
Sewalls lost their cow, badly mauled 
by their dog. Sewall dispatched the 
incident with one line. Francis takes 
it from there. Already our hero is on 
edge. Howls had disturbed his dreams; 
he initially heard them as the damned, 
moaning in hell. We see the bloodied 
animal. We hear of an Indian attack. 
Sewall’s servant mentions a black dog 
that has been roaming about the prop- 
erty. “Many dogs are black: nothing 
extraordinary in that,” Sewall tells 
himself, shivering all the same. Sev- 
eral days and two pages later, Cotton 
Mather calls, with news of strange hap- 
penings in Salem. 

Even when he veers from the re- 
cord, Francis remains faithful to the 
texture and tone of New England life. 
In a fraught discussion with William 
Stoughton, the future chief justice of 
the witchcraft court, Sewall thinks: 
“He is pink and Stoughton is grey, 
which sums up the difference between 
them.” Sewall was too decorous ever 
to have committed such a thought to 
paper but the comment rings true. Cot- 
ton Mather speaks to his friend “as 
though Sewall is a roomful of people.” 
Wig askew, he races about as no biogra- 
pher has suggested but as his bibliogra- 
phy does. The New England buffet — all 
gleaming venison pies, roast lamb, and 
raspberry tarts — is on glorious display, 
as are each of Sewall’s preoccupations. 
He rails against those blasted wigs. He 
frisks his day for providential signs. 
The avoidance of Christmas takes the 
form of a feast “to celebrate not cel- 
ebrating Christmas.” Cheekily, Fran- 
cis invites Madame Winthrop to haunt 
Sewall’s dreams. 


As invested as is Francis in Sewall’s 
inner world, he has in mind a specific 
destination. The book is subtitled: “A 
Novel of Salem.” He plunges directly 
into the 1692 lacunae, fiction rushing 
in to take us places that nonfiction can- 
not. It is no easy task; Francis after all 
ultimately needs to explain how this 
pinkish, pious, affable, upright man 
finds himself convicting innocents. 

Happily, he has a fresh set of tools 
at his disposal this time around. If a 


Mather sermon has an unwieldy title, 
Francis can revise it. “A memorable 
apothegm” may come to Sewall’s mind 
in 1692 although it would not be writ- 
ten until 1698. Francis transposes lines 
from preliminary hearings to trials; he 
allows a teary seventeen-year-old to 
deliver a confession in court that she 
in fact submitted on paper. And now 
we know what a girl who admitted 
that she had falsely accused her grand- 
father looked like. (He would hang 
hours later.) In the spirit of accurate- 
if-not-necessarily-true, Francis moves 
incidents around. He has a shapely tale 
to tell; a diary is a shaggy dog story. 
Sewall was after all on a spiritual jour- 
ney. His thousand pages were the led- 
ger of his life. 


colleagues browbeat him to issue a last- 
minute reprieve. He complied — to the 
disappointment of the crowd awaiting 
the execution and to his own lingering 
disgust. Throughout he feels manipu- 
lated by his fellow justices, dissatisfied 
with procedures. Torn between con- 
science and consensus, he worries that 
he is an appeaser. 

Francis keeps the reprieved pirates 
close at hand, a guilty bit of gristle on 
which Sewall might routinely choke. 
After a witchcraft hearing, his col- 
leagues add another name to the list of 
the accused. Sewall freezes for a mo- 
ment, his heart thumping. To voice an 
objection “is exhausting, like bellowing 
into a strong wind.” He speaks up. He 
makes a bit of headway. He then lets 



A witch trial at Salem, Massachusetts, 1692’; detail of a nineteenth- century lithograph 


Francis bends and folds time to espe- 
cially fine effect at the outset. Betty’s 
initial spasm of doubt — the 1690 colli- 
sion with Isaiah — is quickly followed 
by her brother’s outburst, then by a 
middle-of-the-night visit from a third 
wailing adolescent. That petrified 
fourteen-year-old was a Sewall ser- 
vant, who would not actually knock on 
the bedroom door until 1713. In com- 
pressing the three, Francis dials up the 
intensity. He also hints at a contagion 
factor. His Sewall will be able to con- 
nect the bewitched children in Salem 
village with the agitated ones in his 
own household, a thought no one seems 
to have entertained in 1692, despite the 
fact that in an earlier witchcraft case 
a teenager had moaned, weeks before 
the onset of her diabolical symptoms, 
“that she was in the dark concerning 
her soul’s estate, and that she had mis- 
spent her precious youth.” 

For Francis a greater mystery than 
what bedeviled the girls is what mo- 
tivated a righteous man to condemn 
innocents. He has a field day with a the- 
ory from his earlier volume, in which 
Sewall tripped over “the great pitfall 
of public life: being overeager to attract 
the good will of others by not being 
true to oneself.” After a conviction of 
several men for piracy in 1690, Sewall’s 


the matter drop. He prefers not to ap- 
pear querulous. 

While Francis breathes new life into 
the material, he also takes us on a bit of 
a detour. He prefers Sewall the witch- 
craft skeptic; certainly he is a more 
palatable hero that way. Indeed by late 
summer, as Francis notes in his biog- 
raphy, “unease had begun to percolate 
into his mind.” Sewall was however 
troubled by the forensics rather than by 
the sorcery. No shred of evidence sur- 
vives that he harbored doubts in 1692 
about witchcraft. As the 1973 editors of 
his diary had it, at the time one no more 
questioned its existence “than we ques- 
tion the passage of radio waves through 
the air today.” 

Clearly Sewall was ill at ease with the 
events. It is indeed possible that he kept 
the witchcraft at arm’s length because 
he subscribed to it only halfheartedly. 
But it is no less possible that he kept 
it at arm’s length because he feared it 
wholeheartedly. The very word was 
loaded; one did not toss it around 
lightly. He had avoided it on an earlier 
occasion. It seemed curiously conta- 
gious. There was every reason to assign 
it to the margins, as if in quarantine. 

Francis comes down on the half- 


hearted side, his prerogative as a nov- 
elist. But while the elisions in Sewall’s 
1692 diary allow plenty of latitude, they 
fail to support a few other notions. He 
was unlikely to have resented clerical 
meddling in legal issues at a time when 
the first three capital crimes in Mas- 
sachusetts were idolatry, witchcraft, 
and blasphemy. This was no “mystical 
business,” as Francis’s Sewall imputes. 
Witchcraft was part and parcel of his 
religion. As much as we would like to 
think otherwise, no one who spoke 
up afterward on behalf of the accused 
seems to have registered his qualms 
that summer. 

Nor did anyone equate witchcraft 
with magic, conflate a bewitched child 
with a witch, or write off witchcraft as 
“hobgoblins or bugbears,” as Sewall’s 
brother, the court reporter, does in 
Crane Pond. Nor would Sewall have 
confused witchcraft with possession, 
understood at the time to be a different 
matter altogether. Whatever his doubts 
about the prosecution, he did not dis- 
tance himself from its prime movers. 
We have no indication that he fell out 
with Nicolas Noyes, his closest friend in 
Salem, who gloried in the trials. Sewall 
would dedicate a 1697 publication to 
gray-faced Stoughton who had pre- 
sided over the witchcraft trials. 

Sewall of course famously redeemed 
himself, in an act he did preserve in his 
diary. Five years after the trials — fol- 
lowing a failed harvest, in the midst of 
a brutal winter, with trade at a stand- 
still — Massachusetts at last attempted 
to expiate its collective guilt for the 
Salem proceedings. Sewall had felt the 
divine disfavor acutely. He met with 
pointed comments in the street. He 
buried two children in quick succes- 
sion. On the colony-wide fast day called 
to address the errors of 1692, he rose 
amid his congregation, head bowed, as 
his minister read aloud his apology. 

It must have been an excruciating 
moment, and so it is for Francis, who 
supplies the howling wilderness within. 
Sewall is surprised to discover remorse 
wilt unexpectedly into resentment. 
“Certainly,” he realizes, on his feet, all 
eyes upon him, “there were others who 
were equally implicated.” Abruptly an- 
other thought arrives: Is it possible, he 
wonders, that he has stepped forward 
in “an act of sinful vainglory,” as if 
wanting to appear more wicked than 
anyone else? The room is tense; Sewall 
buffeted by doubts. Even as he inclines 
his head toward his fellow parishioners 
he feels a hypocrite, as a bow, by defi- 
nition, “pretends humility while claim- 
ing credit.” He hears the first murmurs 
of indignation. The cold seeps into his 
bones. He will nurse his wounds for 
years (or weeks, in Crane Pond). 

Sewall would outlive a second wife, 
every member of his Harvard class, 
and all but three of his fourteen chil- 
dren. He lived long enough to read an 
early history of New England, in which 
he was appalled to discover both the 
Salem convictions and his Boston con- 
fession. It seemed he was to stand alone 
for all posterity, at odds with his col- 
leagues, preserved in the very posture 
he found most wrenching. He was never 
to suspect that would prove his shining 
moment. Years earlier he had observed 
that many believed it dishonorable to 
change their minds. But surely the fail- 
ure to yield to reason, Sewall told him- 
self on that occasion, constituted the 
worst kind of foolishness. There was 
nary a hobgoblin in sight. □ 
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Flaubert 
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“The artist, like the God of creation, 
remains within or behind or beyond or 
above his handiwork, invisible, refined 
out of existence, indifferent, paring his 
fingernails.” That’s Stephen Dedalus in 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man , 
paying homage to Gustave Flaubert 
as James Joyce’s literary godfather. In 
Flaubert’s version, in a letter to Louise 
Colet written in 1852 during the com- 
position of Madame Bovary : “The au- 
thor in his work should be like God in 
the universe, present everywhere and 
visible nowhere.” 

We may have lost sight of how radi- 
cal this doctrine of artistic imperson- 
ality and impassivity was, and how 
much contested by Flaubert’s contem- 
poraries; it has now become standard 
advice handed out in American writing 
programs. We tend to forget also that 
the novel that would change literature 
was the work of a provincial Frenchman 
in his mid-thirties who up to that point 
had published absolutely nothing. Not 
only Joyce but all the major novelists 
of the twentieth century learned from 
Madame Bovary (as, one might add, 
radical innovators such as Franz Kafka 
and Samuel Beckett found inspiration 
in Flaubert’s late, unfinished Bouvard 
and Pecuchet ). Madame Bovary was 
published after much agony over its 
composition in La Revue de Paris in 
1856 (with passages expurgated by the 
editors), then in book form in 1857. In 
the meantime Flaubert was put on trial 
for outrage to public morals — which as- 
sured the public success of his novel. 

The Flaubert-Colet correspondence 
is in part responsible for the legend of 
Flaubert as the hermit of the small town 
of Croisset — near Rouen, where he 
shared a house with his aged mother — 
since he expended so much ink explain- 
ing why he couldn’t find time for more 
frequent erotic rendezvous. His art, 
he insisted, left little room for women. 
The laborious hours devoted to writing 
were true enough, testified to by many 
of his acquaintance, including the dear- 
est friends of his mature years, Ivan 
Turgenev and George Sand. “I beg you, 
don’t get so absorbed in literature and 
erudition,” Sand wrote him in 1872. 

Get out, move about, have mis- 
tresses, or wives, as you wish, and 

during these phases, don’t work, 

because you don’t want to burn the 

candle at both ends, you need to 

change the end you’re lighting. 

He had many friends, but not so 
many mistresses: the stormy liaison 
with Louise Colet was the longest- 
lasting, except possibly the episodic 
top-secret tender affair with Juliet 
Herbert, his niece’s English govern- 
ess; there were also a few actresses 
such as Beatrix Person and Suzanne 
Lagier and the fashionable courtesans 
Jeanne de Tourbey and Aglae Saba- 
tier. No wife ever. He told Sand that 
the very idea of a wife seemed “fantas- 


tic,” for reasons he didn’t understand. 
“There is an ecclesiastical side to me 
that people don’t know,” he wrote. He 
added a motto from Epictetus: “Hide 
your life.” Or as he wrote to Turgenev a 
month later: “I have always tried to live 
in an ivory tower. But a floodtide of shit 
beats at its walls, to bring it down.” 

The familiar image of Flaubert as 
martyr to art obscures other truths. 
Ever since Jean-Paul Sartre in his 
enormous The Family Idiot analyzed 
Flaubert and his possible epileptic or 
hysterical attack as a young man (the 
diagnosis is uncertain) as part of his 
choice of the writer’s life, there has 
been a tendency to see him as aloof 
and disconnected from his time, like 
Stephen Dedalus’s indifferent artist. 
Some of Flaubert’s most perceptive 
critics have argued otherwise, notably 
Edmund Wilson in his essay “Flau- 
bert’s Politics,” from The Triple Think- 
ers (published in 1938, revised in 1948). 
Wilson claims: 

Really Flaubert owed his supe- 
riority to those of his contempo- 
raries — Gautier, for example — who 
professed the same literary creed, 
to the seriousness of his concern 
with the large questions of human 
destiny. It was a period when the 
interest in history was intense; and 
Flaubert, in his intellectual tastes 
as well as in his personal relations, 
was almost as close to the historians 


Michelet, Renan and Taine, and to 
the historical critic Sainte-Beuve, 
as to Gautier and Baudelaire. 

Wilson offers a crucial corrective to 
traditional views of Flaubert as some- 
how apart from his time. Especially 
when we come to his later novel Sen- 
timental Education (1869), and to the 
vast historical and political upheavals 
that followed in 1870 and 1871, with 
the Franco-Prussian War, the fall of 
Napoleon Ill’s Second Empire, the rise 
and bloody suppression of the Paris 
Commune, and the difficult birth of 
the Third Republic, Flaubert’s his- 
torical consciousness takes on central 
importance. 


IVlichel Winock, author of a new biog- 
raphy of Flaubert, is a much-published 
historian, not a literary critic or a pro- 
fessional biographer. Some will find 
that his Flaubert scants literary analy- 
sis, but others, like myself, will be 
grateful that it places Flaubert within 
the fevered history of his time. It is not 
that Flaubert was politically engaged 
or even particularly well informed: he 
didn’t like newspapers, which seemed 
to him part of the cretinization of the 
modern world; he didn’t vote during 
most of his lifetime, though as an afflu- 
ent bourgeois property owner he quali- 
fied for the voting rolls. He claimed 
that disputes about the form of govern- 


§ ment — empire or republic — reminded 
s him of theological debates about the 
^ nature of grace. Nonetheless, Flaubert’s 
consciousness of human destiny is, as 
•§- Wilson suggested, deeply historical, 
| and Sentimental Education is one of the 
| greatest historical novels ever written. 

| “ Madame Bov ary Lest moi /” Flau- 

~| bert is said to have exclaimed (the 
g source of the quotation is unverified). 
® Winock titles his chapter on Sentimen- 
tal Education “ Frederic c’est nous,” 
g “Frederic is us,” claiming that the main 
•S figure (“hero” he isn’t) of the novel 
^ represents a certain collective histori- 
o cal consciousness. Flaubert set out in 
that novel to write what he described as 
“the moral history of . . . my generation” 
( moral in French meaning psychologi- 
cal as well), then corrected himself to 
say that “sentimental” would be more 
accurate — an education in the emo- 
tions, including love and betrayal, that 
they don’t teach at school. 

Frederic’s story takes him through 
many varieties of disillusion, as in Bal- 
zac’s Lost Illusions , which so much lies 
in the background, but without Balzac’s 
melodramatic plots and scenes. Fre- 
deric’s desires dissipate too quickly; his 
willpower is always already etiolated. 
Henry James was outraged by such a 
“limited register and reflector” of the 
world: “Why, why him?” asks James. 
The answer is implicit in Winock’s “us”: 
Frederic’s unexceptionality makes him 
an effective witness, at times a kind of 
weak participant as well, in the unfold- 
ing of history. 

The third and last part of Sentimen- 
tal Education , which the first two parts 
carefully prepare, stages the crucial 
event of Flaubert’s generation, the Rev- 
olution of 1848. Flaubert, along with 
a couple of companions, had been a 
witness to the beginnings of that revo- 
lution, when the government’s prohibi- 
tion of a banquet protesting the limits 
on suffrage (since public assemblies 
were outlawed, banquets were a favor- 
ite substitute) led to a demonstration 
that ended with the “massacre of the 
Boulevard des Capucines,” in which a 
number of demonstrators were killed, 
and then the torch-lit parade of their 
bodies through the streets of Paris, 
followed the next day by a formidable 
insurrection that by day’s end had 
become a revolution. Flaubert was a 
witness as well to the sacking of the 
Tuileries Palace and the declaration of 
the Second Republic. And then in 1851, 
a witness to the coup d’etat brought off 
by Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, the first 
president elected by universal man- 
hood suffrage, who put an end to the 
republican dream for twenty years. In 
between revolution and reaction, Flau- 
bert, with his friend Maxime Du Camp, 
was off to the Near East where he could 
realize some of his exotic reveries. 


en it came to composing his novel 
in the 1860s, Flaubert by no means 
confined himself to his own impres- 
sions. He read extensively, in all the 
histories of the event, the memoirs of 
participants and observers, the writings 
of all the socialists and reformers he 
could put his hands on, supplemented 
by scores of letters to friends for their 
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own recollections. Every detail had to 
be precisely right and accurate. Among 
other things, Sentimental Education is 
one of the most historically authentic 
novels ever written. 

Comparing the ever-popular Ma- 
dame Bovary to Sentimental Edu- 
cation , panned by the critics upon 
publication and to this day never as 
widely appreciated as the earlier novel, 
Winock writes that one may judge the 
earlier novel more successful 

because of the dramatic intensity 
of its plot, while Sentimental Edu- 
cation presents a kind of stasis, 
monotony, and immobility that 
frustrates the reader expecting a 
gripping tale with lots of twists and 
turns. But one could argue that the 
true masterpiece is actually this — 
shall we say — atonal novel that 
follows the mediocre lives of or- 
dinary humanity. It represents an- 
other step away from the ruins of 
the heroic novel — a genre to which 
Madame Bovary still belonged 
because of its flamboyant central 
character. 

The drama and violence of the novel 
are furnished by politics, by the at- 
tempt to change lives in a radical up- 
heaval. When that fails, we return to 
mediocrity. 

Edmund Wilson cites Ford Madox 
Ford’s opinion that one must read Sen- 
timental Education fourteen times in 
order to appreciate it fully. He notes 
that a first reading (in college, for in- 
stance, in my own case) baffles and 
even repels. Later on, in light of accu- 
mulated experience, it comes to seem 
one of the truly indispensable books. 
Wilson writes: 

We are amazed to find that the 
tone no longer seems really satiric 
and that we are listening to a sort 
of muted symphony of which the 
timbres had been inaudible be- 
fore. There are no hero, no villain, 
to arouse us, no clowns to amuse 
us, no scenes to wring our hearts. 
Yet the effect is deeply moving. It 
is the tragedy of nobody in par- 
ticular, but of the poor human race 
itself reduced to such ineptitude, 
such cowardice, such common- 
ness, such weak irresolution — ar- 
riving, with so many fine notions in 
its head, so many noble words on 
its lips, at a failure which is all the 
more miserable because those who 
have failed are hardly conscious of 
having done so. 

Shortly after publication of the novel 
in November 1869 came the “Terrible 
Year” that began in the summer of 
1870 with French defeat in the war with 
Prussia, the siege of Paris, capitulation, 
and then the insurrection of the Com- 
mune. The crisis came to its end with 
the massacre of the Communards by 
the French army, dispatched by the offi- 
cial government in Versailles, during a 
“Bloody Week” at the end of May 1871. 
Early in June, Flaubert visited the dev- 
astated streets of Paris with Du Camp 
and said to him: “If only they had un- 
derstood Sentimental Education, this 
never could have happened”: if only 
his contemporaries had been able to 
understand the failures recorded in his 
novel, they would not have repeated 
their folly. A bitter lesson, not likely to 
be listened to. 


Winock is effective at showing how 
the cast of characters Flaubert assem- 
bles in Sentimental Education provide 
critical perspectives on the society 
he represents, most deliciously in the 
most prominent member of the rul- 
ing bourgeoisie, Dambreuse (formerly 
d’Ambreuse: he finds it prudent to 
disguise his aristocratic origins), who 
manages to survive under all regimes, 
“cherishing Power with such a love that 
he would have paid to be able to sell 
himself,” whose career is represented 
by the coat of arms painted on his car- 
riage with the motto quibiscum viis — 
“by whatever means.” And in perhaps 
the most sinister figure of the novel, Se- 
necal the schoolmaster-socialist turned 
factory foreman, then revolutionary 
enforcer in the mode of Robes- 
pierre, and finally — at the mo- 
ment of the coup d’etat — gen- 
darme who will kill in cold 
blood the most sympathetic 
figure of the novel, the clerk 
Dussardier. 

Winock claims to find in 
Flaubert’s posthumously pub- 
lished Dictionnaire des idees 
regues ( Dictionary of Received 
Ideas), his compilation of all 
the cliches in common social 
usage, a “goldmine” for the 
historian since it gives us “a 
collective portrait of the bour- 
geoisie of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, through a sort of satirical 
version of an ideal.” One can 
string together the entries of 
the Dictionnaire to provide a 
narrative of the perfect bour- 
geois life. Winock in this man- 
ner reconstructs the target of 
the text that Flaubert claimed 
would not contain a single 
word by himself but only ci- 
tations, mounted in such a 
way that the reader would not 
know how to take it. To paint 
a critical portrait of the bour- 
geois, get inside his language, 
use it so he won’t know whether he is 
the subject of mockery or not — ideally, 
reduce him to silence. 

The Dictionnaire was probably des- 
tined for a place in the second volume of 
Bouvard and Pecuchet , the story of two 
hapless copyists who retire to the coun- 
try and read books in order to become 
expert gardeners, and farmers, and 
antiquarians, and educators — all en- 
deavors that end in abject failure. Curi- 
ously the Revolution of 1848 reappears 
in this novel, seen at work this time in 
the provincial Norman town of Chavi- 
gnolles. And here Flaubert’s version of 
the revolution and its sequels appears 
considerably more sympathetic to the 
political left than in Sentimental Edu- 
cation, which seemed to pronounce a 
curse on all possible houses. Bouvard 
and Pecuchet react with increasing dis- 
tress as the reaction sets in, the liberty 
trees are cut down, the priest tells the 
schoolmaster what to teach: 

Three million voters were ex- 
cluded from universal suffrage. 
The bond required of newspapers 
was raised, censorship reestab- 
lished. People railed against se- 
rial novels. Classical philosophy 
was considered dangerous. Bour- 
geois preached the dogma of their 
material interests and the people 
seemed content. 

Those in the countryside re- 
turned to their former masters. 


When they learn of Louis-Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s coup d’etat of December 
2, 1851, Bouvard and Pecuchet are 
shocked into speechlessness. Their po- 
litical evolution seems to parallel their 
progress toward the sentiments of their 
creator: “Then, a piteous faculty devel- 
oped in their minds, that of perceiving 
stupidity and no longer being able to 
tolerate it.” 

Winock demonstrates that there is 
a distinct evolution in Flaubert’s own 
political and social thought. After the 
success of Madame Bovary, he became 
a celebrity who was welcomed in the 
circle of Princess Mathilde, the some- 
what bohemian daughter of Napoleon 
Ill’s cousin, who ruled over the most 
important literary and artistic salon 
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‘Homage to the Great Flau!’; drawing by Lucien Metivetfor 
Le Rire on the occasion of Flaubert’s centenary, December 1921 


of the time. When in Paris, Flaubert 
donned tail coat and white gloves and 
mingled in society, though his clos- 
est associate in Mathilde’s family was 
Prince Napoleon (“Plon-Plon”), who 
was an overt liberal. And Flaubert 
rarely allowed the social world to inter- 
rupt his research and writing — Paris 
pleasures were always limited, the 
return to Croisset always imminent. 
Though Flaubert clearly enjoyed his 
access to the wealthy and influential, 
he was severe in his judgment of Na- 
poleon III and his henchmen, who had 
stamped out the Second Republic and 
instituted a glittering regime rife with 
graft and exploitation, a period that — 
he and Sand agreed — created the in- 
dustrial proletariat. 


Ihe real change in Flaubert’s poli- 
tics comes with the Terrible Year of 
1870-1871 and its aftermath. The war, 
which he saw as a human catastrophe 
that could only lead to barbarism and 
a France dedicated to revenge against 
Germany — true enough — and the 
coming of a world in which artistic 
achievement would be submerged in 
mass culture — true again — also turned 
him into a patriot. He even served 
briefly as a lieutenant in the National 
Guard in Rouen, giving his men belli- 
cose pep talks. 

The rise of the Commune exasper- 
ated him, but he predicted, accurately, 


that the coming reaction to it would be 
far worse. The reactionaries seemed 
to him so criminal and obtuse that he 
claimed he might become a Red. Not 
seriously, but the polarization of poli- 
tics and the constant threat of class 
warfare proved over and over to him 
that the study of society and politics 
needed to be founded on “science,” on 
an enlightened understanding of how 
the world works, not on ideology. 

Flaubert was appalled at the resur- 
gence of the clerical and political right 
following the Terrible Year, especially 
the threat — very real for a time — that 
France would see the restoration of the 
Bourbon monarchy in the person of the 
Comte de Chambord crowned as King 
Henri V. That didn’t happen largely 
because Chambord was such a 
perfect illustration of the adage 
that the Bourbons had learned 
nothing and forgotten noth- 
ing — he insisted that France 
return to the white flag with 
the fleur-de-lis of his ancestors 
and abandon the tricolore . 

When in 1873 Adolphe 
Thiers (a prolific historian as 
well as politician) fell from 
power and was succeeded by 
Marshal MacMahon, a de- 
clared monarchist and partisan 
of “Moral Order,” Flaubert was 
nauseated. He found himself, to 
his own bemusement, becom- 
ing a republican. He came to 
accept the wisdom of Thiers’s 
belief that the republic was the 
regime that divided his compa- 
triots the least. He liked the fact 
that Thiers’s administration 
was without ideology and with- 
out ideals: “It’s the first time 
that we live under a govern- 
ment that has no principles,” 
he wrote to Sand in July 1871. 
“Perhaps the era of Positivism 
in politics is about to begin?” 

Even though he consistently 
thought Thiers the very incarna- 
tion of the French bourgeoisie at its most 
fatuous — he described the small and 
rotund Thiers to Sand as etroniforme, 
turd-shaped, and skewered his book On 
Property in Sentimental Education — 
when Thiers died in 1877, Flaubert 
joined his grandiose funeral procession. 
“He had a rare virtue: patriotism.” Then 
in 1878 he dined, at the home of his pub- 
lisher, with Leon Gambetta, the out- 
standing leader of French republicans, 
the partisan of the “new social classes” 
emerging into political power. 

As Winock concludes, “Tocqueville 
was the theorist of the great demo- 
cratic transition of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and Flaubert was its novelist — a 
melancholy, afflicted, and ironic novel- 
ist.” That seems to me convincing, and 
it’s an important reminder that Flau- 
bert didn’t simply sit out his century 
in the retreat of Croisset. One wishes 
that he had lived to complete not only 
Bouvard and Pecuchet but also his pro- 
jected novel on the Second Empire, 
Sous Napoleon III, which exists only 
in fragmentary notes, from which one 
can surmise that it would have directly 
engaged the politics of the Napoleonic 
regime. One doesn’t of course want to 
reconcile the contradictions in Flau- 
bert’s attitudes — they are integral to 
the way he lived the history of his time. 
He was not unaware of the contradic- 
tions. As he wrote to Louise Colet back 
in the 1850s: “Live like a bourgeois, 
and think like a demigod!” 
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Extravagant, Aggressive 
Birds Down Under 


Tim Flannery 


that even Australian songbirds are dan- 
gerous. The Australian magpie looks 
like a very large jay, and when it breeds 
in the spring, it turns the country into 
a battleground. Magpies defend their 
territory by “dive-bombing” “invad- 
ers” from the rear, which is why you 
may see Australian pedestrians waving 
umbrellas into a clear sky, or bicyclists 
with rearward-looking faces painted 
on their helmets. 


Australia and New Guinea are joined 
at times of low sea level and share many 
species in common. Consequently, 
Low uses “Australia” as shorthand for 
Australia-New Guinea throughout his 
book. The flightless cassowary inhab- 
its the rainforests of New Guinea and 
north Queensland. The size of a man, 
its gaudy purple, yellow, and red head 
bears a high crest and a frighteningly 
malicious eye. On its foot is a four-inch- 



A cassowary chick following its father along a beach in Etty Bay, Queensland, Australia 


Where Song Began: 

Australia’s Birds and How 
They Changed the World 

by Tim Low. 

Yale University Press, 406 pp., $32.50 

Toward the end of his highly enjoyable 
book Where Song Began , Tim Low 
informs us that “it might be said that 
the world has one hemisphere weighted 
towards mammals and one towards 
birds.” The hemisphere weighted to- 
ward mammals is the northern one. 
And Low makes a convincing case 
that, in the south, birds of a most ex- 
travagant type occur. But is the south- 
ern hemisphere truly weighted toward 
birds? One window into the question 
is through bird-human interactions. 
We humans are used to getting our way 
with nature, but in the Antipodes birds 
occasionally gain the upper hand. 

Such was the case when, in 1932, 
Australia decided to declare war on the 
emu, an enormous flightless bird whose 
image is emblazoned on the country’s 
coat of arms. Sir George Pierce, Aus- 
tralia’s defense minister, was beseeched 
by farmers from Australia’s southwest 
for deliverance from the ravening crea- 
tures, which were swarming out of the 
desert in countless thousands, driven 
south by drought. Sir George agreed 
to help, and so was sparked what would 
become known as the Great Emu War. 

Major C.P.W. Meredith of the Sev- 
enth Heavy Battery of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Artillery was ordered to proceed 
with armed troops to the environs of 
Campion, a small town located near the 
emu “front line.” There, the army was 
to use Lewis guns (machine guns) to 
disperse the invaders. Hostilities com- 
menced on November 1, but the birds 
were at such a distance that gunfire 
was largely ineffective. The next day, a 
thousand emus were seen advancing on 
a dam. Meredith and his troops were in 
a splendid position to inflict maximum 
casualties, but after only fewer than 
twelve birds were killed the Lewis guns 
jammed. Frustrated by the fleetness of 
the birds, Meredith had the machine 
guns mounted on trucks, but the emus 
easily outran the vehicles. 

A month later, a crestfallen Meredith 
was forced to explain to the Australian 
Parliament that the war had been lost. 
He said of his foe: 

If we had a military division with 
the bullet-carrying capacity of 
these birds it would face any army 
in the world. They can face ma- 
chine guns with the invulnerability 
of tanks. They are like the Zulus 
whom even dum-dum bullets could 
not stop. 

The war was not over, however. Irregu- 
lar troops in the form of bounty hunt- 
ers were enlisted, but even they could 
not subdue the foe, and the conflict 
continued for decades. 

Being defeated in war by one’s avi- 
fauna is ignominious. But Australians 
are inured to being stung, bitten, en- 
venomated, or outright eaten alive by 
a hostile fauna. Incredibly, Low claims 


Magpies, according to Low, “can 
distinguish kindly adults from schem- 
ing boys.” Postmen are particularly 
detested: Australia is perhaps the 
only country on earth where they fear 
songbirds as much as dogs. And those 
whom magpies particularly loathe will 
be identified and targeted, even if they 
haven’t been seen for years. Low tells 
of a “terrorized school in Brisbane” 
where “throngs of screaming parents at 
the gates were trying to get their terri- 
fied children to run quickly across the 
open area to the main building where 
the school medical officer was waiting 
with the first aid kit.” Over two weeks, 
more than a hundred children had their 
faces cut by magpies. But the damage 
can be much worse. Magpies will some- 
times land in front of a person they de- 
spise, and then leap at their face. Each 
year, one or two people are stabbed in 
the eyes. 

Surveys indicate that 85 percent of 
Australians have been harassed by 
magpies, so it seems remarkable that 
a magpie that blinded a boy in the 
Queensland town of Toowoomba was 
relocated rather than killed. In 1856, 
the naturalist George Bennett said of 
these remarkable creatures, “It is a bird 
of much importance in its own estima- 
tion, struts about quite fearless of dan- 
ger, and evinces, on many occasions, 
great bravery.” It says something of the 
national character of Australians that 
they can forgive such a creature almost 
anything. 


long dagger-like claw, which Low sus- 
pects is used to “kill many more people 
in New Guinea than tigers do in most 
countries in Asia.” 

I worked for twenty years in New 
Guinea, and am certain that Low is 
correct. It’s the male cassowaries that 
incubate the eggs and care for the 
chicks, and they will attack out of the 
blue if you go anywhere near their 
young. There being so very few ac- 
counts of a cassowary attack (because 
most happen among remote tribes liv- 
ing in dense jungle), it is worthwhile re- 
counting one instance here. Professor 
Joe Mangi is a friend and archaeologist 
who told me of an attack that occurred 
in the 1980s in Papua New Guinea’s 
Southern Highlands. The victim had 
found a cassowary nest and was taking 
the eggs (which are bright green and up 
to five and a half inches long) when he 
heard a booming noise. He barely had 
time to grab his machete and leap to 
meet the attacking bird. They met mid- 
air, the man severing the cassowary’s 
leg, the bird disemboweling the man 
with its claw. 

Joe dispatched the wounded casso- 
wary and gathered the man’s intestines, 
which were stretched over yards of for- 
est floor. Uncertain about medical 
treatment, he emptied the entire con- 
tents of his medical kit onto the guts 
before gathering them up and stuffing 
them back into the abdominal cavity. 
When the villagers arrived they daubed 
their faces with white clay and began 


mourning: they considered the victim a 
dead man. With the nearest airstrip 
a full day’s walk away, Joe urged that a 
stretcher be made. But the victim sat 
up and said, “You take my first wife. 
You the second. And you get the pigs.” 
Joe’s reassurances that the man would 
survive if he could be got to a hospital 
were as cries in the wilderness. 

Carrying the stretcher over the bro- 
ken limestone country was hard going, 
so Joe sent two boys ahead to request 
fresh carriers. They never arrived, and 
when Joe got to the village he found it 
in mourning for the victim. The village 
chief was so enraged at the youths, who 
had told him that the victim had died, 
that he struck them on the head with 
a piece of timber. Now the cassowary 
had claimed three victims. 

When the stretcher carrying the first 
victim approached the airstrip an air- 
craft was heard, but Joe’s feet were so 
torn that he was crippled, so he sent a 
muscular villager ahead to ask the pilot 
to wait for the casualties. The young 
Australian pilot was naturally alarmed 
at the sight of a Papuan charging to- 
ward his plane, his grass pubic covering 
waving wildly in the breeze. He leaped 
into the cockpit and began prepara- 
tions for takeoff when he noticed that 
the Papuan, who spoke no English, had 
grasped the propeller. Joe arrived in 
time to explain things, and the victim 
made a full recovery. 

Low offers a curious aside about 
emus and cassowaries. They are some 
of the few birds that possess penises. 
Only 3 percent of all bird species are 
so endowed, the other 97 percent get- 
ting by with a “cloacal kiss” to trans- 
fer sperm. Possession of a penis is an 
ancestral condition inherited from the 
dinosaurs, and just why most birds 
have lost their penis is a curious ques- 
tion. Low puts it down to hygiene, say- 
ing that “birds face more disease risks 
than mammals since they use the same 
opening for defecation and sex.” But 
what to make of the Argentine lake 
duck, whose sixteen-inch phallus is 
longer than its body? Low offers the 
rather feeble observation that ducks 
are cleaner than most birds because 
their bottoms are immersed in water. 
But if there is no disease risk, then why 
do some female ducks possess multiple 
false vaginas? 

.Another curious question concerns 
why Australia’s birds are so aggres- 
sive, and often so large. The continent’s 
mammals are mostly marsupials, and 
Low claims that they are rather poor 
competitors for the birds, so birds have 
come to dominate some ecological 
niches, including fruit- eating in tropi- 
cal forests — a niche exploited by cas- 
sowaries. But there is more to the story 
than that. Strange as it may seem, nei- 
ther the cassowary nor the magpie can 
claim to be Australia’s most aggressive 
bird. That title must go to a rather drab 
gray member of the honeyeater family 
known as the noisy miner. 

Accused in a scientific paper of 
“despotic aggressiveness,” the species 
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has been recorded driving off fifty- 
seven rival types of bird. Indeed the 
noisy miner’s aggression has led to 
it becoming “one of the most impor- 
tant mechanisms through which habi- 
tat fragmentation and degradation 
threaten populations of eastern Aus- 
tralian woodland birds.” “They will 
turn on almost anything,” Low says: 
“koalas, cows, bats, pigs, snakes, liz- 
ards, people,” as well as other birds. 
And worse, they recruit allies in their 
bullying, including the aptly named 
butcher bird — a sharp-beaked, shrike- 
like predator that the noisy miners 
leave alone — provided they refrain 
from taking their eggs and young. 

Noisy miners will even recruit hu- 
mans as allies. Some years ago, a great 
fracas emanating from a mob of noisy 
miners outside my house in Sydney in- 
duced me to leave my work and investi- 
gate. As I stepped outside, the birds fell 
into silent expectation. Looking down, 
I saw a python. I got the distinct feel- 
ing that the noisy miners expected me 
to deal with it. But I like pythons, so I 
left it and returned inside. The howl of 
disappointed rage emerging simultane- 
ously from dozens of beaks had to be 
heard to be believed. To get any peace, 
I was forced to move the snake. 

Many Australian birds are highly in- 
telligent, a factor that contributes in no 
small measure to their success. Parrots 
and songbirds — groups that thrive in 
Australia — have large brains relative to 
their body size. According to research, 
they can outdo apes in some tasks, ex- 
hibiting “cultural transmission of tool 
design, theory of mind, and Piagetian 
object permanence to a high level.” 
Like many humans, they are also play- 
ful. The apogee of avian intelligence 
arguably occurs on New Caledonia — 
an island adjacent to Australia — where 
a native crow (a songbird) makes a va- 
riety of tools, including hooks. 

Low notes that “complicated calls 
and intelligence seem to go together.” 
There may be a link here with our own 
species. Charles Darwin wrote that 
birds 

have nearly the same taste for the 
beautiful as we have. This is shewn 
by our enjoyment of the singing 
of birds, and by our women, both 
civilized and savage, decking their 
heads with borrowed plumes 

Indeed it may be that songbirds taught 
us humans how to sing by “influenc- 
ing the evolution of human acoustic 
perception.” 


highly social nature of many Aus- 
tralian birds is also notable. In some 
species it’s not only the parents who 
feed the chicks, but distantly related 
or even unrelated birds. According to 
Low, white-winged choughs — a large 
black bird with a sinister-looking red 
eye — even practice a form of slavery. 
They abduct fledglings from the nests 
of other choughs and induce them to 
feed their own chicks. But in this “dis- 
honest society” the abductees some- 
times only fake helping. 

For those feeling safe from large, in- 
telligent, and aggressive birds in their 
mammal-dominated northern hemi- 
sphere homes, Low has some alarming 
news. Australian birds have taken over 
the world. The remarkable fact has 
been revealed through genetic studies, 
and when first announced it was flatly 


disbelieved, for it flew in the face of all 
that we thought we knew about the way 
evolution works. Prior to the discovery, 
it was thought that species from the 
larger, northern continents were com- 
petitively superior, which means that 
faunal exchange should be one way — 
from north to south. Darwin put the 
idea as succinctly as anyone: 

I suspect that this preponderant 
migration from the north to the 
south is due to the greater extent 
of land in the north, and to the 
northern forms having existed in 
their homes in greater numbers, 
and having consequently been ad- 
vanced through natural selection 
and competition to a higher stage 
of perfection, or domineering 
power, than the southern forms. 


The first significant questioning of 
the idea came from Charles Sibley, an 
ornithologist working at Yale in the 
early 1970s, who discovered that if 
he boiled double-stranded bird DNA, 
when the mixture cooled the strands 
would recombine. He found that if 
he mixed the DNA of two species, the 
strength of the rebonding was an index 
of evolutionary relatedness. His work 
revealed that “Australia’s robins, fly- 
catchers, warblers and babblers were 
not what their names suggested.” In- 
stead they were part of an ancient Aus- 
tralian group that over time had come 
to resemble birds from elsewhere. They 
were, Sibley concluded, part of an an- 
cient songbird radiation as diverse and 
unique as Australia’s marsupials. 

Since Sibley’s day, genetic studies 
have become immensely more so- 
phisticated, and some have revealed 
entirely unexpected relationships. Sev- 
eral detailed genetic studies, including 
a comprehensive mapping of retropo- 
sons (repetitive DNA fragments that 
insert randomly into the genome), for 
example, agree that songbirds, parrots, 
and falcons are one another’s closest 
relatives, and that this group probably 
originated close to the time of the di- 
nosaur extinction in what was then the 
Australian section of the superconti- 
nent Gondwana. It seems astonishing 
that falcons and robins could be more 
closely related to each other than are 
falcons and hawks. But the avian body 


plan is highly restricted by the require- 
ments of flight, and because there are 
so few options for becoming a flying 
predator, convergent evolution is wide- 
spread among birds. 

Occasionally, anatomists and behav- 
iorists discover clues to relationships by 
reexamining the earliest members of a 
bird family tree in light of genetic stud- 
ies. New Zealand’s kea, for example, is 
a member of the most basal branch of 
the parrot family tree. It is a predator 
with a vicious beak, and can kill and 
eat sheep, making a relationship be- 
tween parrots and falcons seem a little 
less improbable. 

Songbirds are by far the largest and 
most successful group of birds in the 
world. Their five thousand species, di- 


vided between forty orders, make up 47 
percent of all bird species. Eighteen of 
Britain’s twenty most abundant species 
are songbirds, as is the most abundant 
wild bird on earth, Africa’s red-billed 
quelea, of which 1.5 billion are thought 
to exist. The great majority of song- 
birds fall into just one order, the perch- 
ing birds or Passeriformes, which take 
their name from the Latin term for the 
sparrow. All of the little birds that for- 
age among leaves are perching birds, as 
are crows and magpies, and one thing 
that sets them apart from all other birds 
is the possession of a hind toe operated 
by an independent set of tendons. 

In 2002 a genetic study revealed that 
New Zealand’s wrens sit at the base 
of the songbird family tree. They are 
mostly extinct, and the survivors don’t 
sing at all, instead vocalizing with high, 
thin squeaks. Other studies show that 
the second branch off the songbird 
family tree includes Australia’s lyre- 
birds and scrub birds, while the third 
includes Australia’s tree-creepers and 
bowerbirds. None of these branches 
has many species, and all are exclu- 
sively Australasian. This abundance 
of early types, along with the discov- 
ery in Australia of the oldest songbird 
fossils in the world, provides convinc- 
ing evidence that Darwin’s dictum, at 
least when it comes to the songbirds, 
is wrong. One of the most success- 
ful groups of vertebrates ever to have 
evolved — the songbirds — originated in 


Australia and has since spread around 
the globe. 

Low has some fascinating ideas 
about why and how the songbirds 
evolved. The group that first spread 
successfully outside Australia seems to 
have discovered a new ecological niche 
that developed, paradoxically, courtesy 
of Australia’s infertile soils. Australia 
is low, flat, and geologically comatose, 
so its soils have not been rejuvenated 
by volcanoes, the uplift and erosion of 
mountains, or glaciers for tens of mil- 
lions of years. As a result, its ancient 
soils are largely leached of nutrients, so 
plants growing in them tend to hoard 
what nutrients they can get. Nectar, 
being sugary, requires minimal nutri- 
ents in order to be produced, and Aus- 
tralia’s eucalypts and their relatives are 
some of the greatest nectar producers 
on earth. Moreover, their flowers are 
§ simple in structure and animals re- 
•g quire no special adaptations to harvest 
8 the rich liquid, making it attractive to a 
wide range of species. Visitors to Aus- 
tralia will easily see the consequences: 
flowering gum trees pulsate with the 
screams of lorikeets and the raucous 
cries of half a dozen species of hon- 
eyeaters. Relatively small species like 
noisy miners have triumphed in this 
melee only by becoming highly social, 
aggressive, and intelligent. 

Beginning around 30 million years 
ago, Australia’s aggressive, social 
songbirds found their way across the 
stepping-stone island arc lying to 
Australia’s north. When they reached 
mainland Asia, an entire new world 
opened to them. The fossil record of 
Europe, which is particularly com- 
plete, tells the story of what happened 
next. Prior to the arrival of songbirds 
Europe was host to myriad primitive 
birds such as mousebirds (a few of 
which survive today in Africa) . As soon 
as the songbirds arrived, they vanished 
permanently. The initial songbird in- 
vasion was no one-off event. Just as 
Africa has been the point of origin of 
one hominid type after another — from 
Homo erectus to modern humans — so 
Australia has acted as a fountainhead 
for songbird lineages that have gone 
on to spread around the globe. One 
example of a more recent invasion 
concerns the orioles, a group of song- 
birds that, until a few million years 
ago, were most probably restricted to 
New Guinea. 

The oriole family is a small element 
in New Guinea’s avifauna. But it does 
include the world’s only poisonous 
bird, the hooded pitohui. So toxic are 
its feathers and skin that merely han- 
dling a stuffed museum specimen that 
is decades old can induce nausea. It 
was only after one branch of this fam- 
ily reached foreign shores and gave rise 
to all the Old World orioles that orioles 
became an avian success. Fans of the 
Baltimore Orioles should know, inci- 
dentally, that the bird is a member of an 
entirely different family, the Icteriidae, 
which is restricted to the New World. 

Where Song Began provides a novel 
interpretation of Australia’s avifauna 
that will enrich the understanding of 
anyone interested in birds. As a pro- 
fessional biologist familiar with much 
of its matter I found myself again and 
again astonished. Indeed, it seems to 
prove that what Mark Twain said of 
Australia’s history — that “it does not 
read like history, but like the most 
beautiful lies” — applies equally well to 
Australian nature. 




A Baudin’s black cockatoo, whose main food is marri seeds; its elongated mandible 
is specially adapted to scoop the seeds out of marri nuts 
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Broken Mirrors: Sinalcol 

by Elias Khoury, translated from 
the Arabic by Humphrey Davies. 
Archipelago, 501 pp., $20.00 (paper) 

Confessions 

by Rabee Jaber, translated from the 
Arabic by Kareem James Abu-Zeid. 
New Directions, 120 pp., $14.95 (paper) 

A little more than halfway through 
Elias Khoury’s novel Broken Mirrors , 
the main character, Karim Shammas, 
meets an architect from Solidere, the 
real estate company that razed and 
rebuilt downtown Beirut after Leba- 
non’s ruinous civil war. The architect 
shows Shammas a computer program 
that works like the video game SimCity 
in reverse: instead of building cities, it 
flattens them. As Shammas inspects a 
virtual model of Beirut’s elegant city 
center, built under the French man- 
date, “suddenly the buildings began 
to fall, one after another, each disap- 
pearing behind a mass of dust before 
collapsing, broken up into a heap of 
stones and sand.” Shammas, who has 
a love-hate relation to his hometown, 
is nevertheless alarmed. “What kind of 
person demolishes his own memory?” 
he asks. But the architect only sneers. 
“Memories! This is a country without a 
memory. What use is memory? Memo- 
ries of crap and shit, c’estfini .” 

The demolition man has a point. Who 
wants to remember a civil war that no- 
body won? After local factions — Cath- 
olics, Muslims, and Druzes, among 
others — fought to a brutal stalemate, 
the Saudi-brokered Taif Agreement, 
signed in 1989, granted peacekeeping 
duties to Syria, which occupied Leba- 
non for the next sixteen years. None 
of the country’s sectarian and politi- 
cal groups was innocent, but all could 
equally claim to be victims. With no 
national consensus about what had 
happened or who was to blame, the 
premise of postwar reconciliation was 
a willingness to forget. The state gave 
warlords of all factions an official am- 
nesty — many are now back in power — 
while refusing to investigate the cases 
of 17,000 Lebanese who disappeared 
during the conflict. 

No Lebanese intellectual has been 
more vociferous than Khoury in assert- 
ing the claims of collective memory. 
From 1993 to 2009, he edited the cul- 
tural supplement of the daily newspa- 
per al-Nahar , which he made into a 
tribune for revealing the imposed am- 
nesia of the postwar settlement. He de- 
scribed Solidere’s plans for downtown 
Beirut as “an exclusive fortress of gated 
communities policed by private secu- 
rity.” But Khoury’s defense of memory 
was neither antiquarian nor nostalgic. 
He believed that the only way for Leba- 
non to free itself from its history was 
to face it. Interrogating the past was, he 
wrote, an effort “to claim the present.” 

Khoury was born in East Beirut in 
1948 to a Greek Orthodox family. As 
a student in the late 1960s, he broke 
ranks with most Lebanese Christians 
and joined the Palestinian Fatah move- 
ment, fighting alongside leftist forces 
during the civil war (in which he tem- 
porarily lost his sight in one eye). He 
also studied in Paris and wrote a thesis 
on the conflict between the Druze and 


Maronite Christians of the 1860s, an- 
other Lebanese war that left few docu- 
mentary traces. Returning to Beirut, 
Khoury became a critic and an editor 
for al-Mawaqif the liveliest journal of 
the Arab New Left, where the ideas of 
Mao Zedong, Che Guevara, and Franz 
Fanon were debated along with the tac- 
tics of Palestinian fedayeen. 

It was also in the mid-1970s that 
Khoury began to write a distinctive 
sort of fiction, combining techniques 
from the Arabic oral tradition with 
an aggressively fragmented narrative. 
The result is a kind of postmodern One 
Thousand and One Nights , with multi- 


ple narrators and stories nested within 
stories that refuse to come to an end. It 
was a style of writing designed to reflect 
as well as to expose the fragmentation 
of Lebanese society during the war. 
Khoury’s best-known work, Gate of the 
Sun , published in English translation 
in 2006, uses the same techniques to 
retell the patchwork epic of the Pales- 
tinian Nakba — the defeat of 1948 — yet 
another historical trauma for which 
there is little written evidence on the 
Arab side. 

Khoury is now widely regarded as 
the preeminent novelist writing in 
Arabic, as well as one of the region’s 
most incisive critics. His fiction has 
tackled large historical subjects with 
a consistently inventive approach to 
form. And his attention to the rhythms 
of the oral language has given a new 
flexibility to literary Arabic. Khoury 
has not abandoned the novel’s tradi- 
tional strengths — vivid characters, wit, 
shrewd psychology — but his work is 
primarily concerned with the problems 
of recent Arab history, its ironic rever- 
sals and unrealized potential. As he 
writes in Broken Mirrors , in a playful 
echo of Scheherazade, “Stories don’t 
end, they go to sleep.” 

Karim Shammas, the rather feckless 
hero of Broken Mirrors , is a Lebanese 
doctor who lives in Montpellier with 
his French wife and children. Like 
Khoury, Shammas once trained with 
the Palestinian fedayeen , but was not 
much of a soldier; he fought without 
distinction in one early battle of the 
Lebanese civil war and then retreated 
to Beirut’s cafes. 


Following the assassination of a left- 
ist comrade, Shammas flees to France, 
where he tries to forget Lebanon. He 
wants to become “a new man” — a 
Frenchman, in fact — but discovers he 
cannot. The novel is set in the spring 
of 1990, when the peace agreement was 
already signed but Christian infighting 
continued in East Beirut, one of the 
final phases of a conflict that refused to 
end. Ten years after he left, Shammas 
finds himself back in Beirut, though he 
is not sure why, or else he will not say. 
Like many of Khoury’s characters, he 
is haunted by the past because he has 
not yet faced it. 


Broken Mirrors is a kaleidoscopic 
work, adopting different points of view 
to examine the same incidents, shut- 
tling between past and present, men- 
tioning people and events before the 
reader knows who or what they are. 
Although the plot keeps biting its own 
tail — like Lebanese history, accord- 
ing to Khoury — the book is also full 
of digressions on topics like the lives 
of Sri Lankan maids in Beirut and the 
vernacular language of the Crusader 
kingdoms. Khoury’s novels aim to in- 
struct as well as to entertain: they are 
full of historical anecdotes, curious 
information, and intellectual gossip. 
“Shammas,” the hero’s patronymic, 
recalls Anton Shammas — the Pales- 
tinian writer and translator of Gate 
of the Sun into Hebrew — whose novel 
Arabesques is a similarly tangled medi- 
tation on memory, storytelling, and his- 
tory. (Shammas has for years lived in 
Michigan.) 

The early parts of Broken Mirrors 
focus on family history, especially 
Karim’s relation to his father, Nasri, a 
man who had seduced many women 
and who dies under mysterious cir- 
cumstances as the novel opens. The 
plot initially circles around the ques- 
tions of how Nasri died and whether 
Karim — who thinks of his father as 
“the only real man” — will emerge 
from his father’s shadow (becoming a 
new man means, in part, not becoming 
one’s father). On his return to Beirut 
he becomes involved in two love affairs 
and caught up in the memory of several 
others; all of them end badly. There is 
a hapless, almost endearing comedy to 
Karim’s romantic defeats, especially 
when set against his father’s successes. 


Over and again in Khoury’s novels, 
middle-aged males discover that the 
codes of Levantine machismo, which 
once governed behavior on the battle- 
field as well as in the bedroom, have 
collapsed. In one episode, Shammas 
reads the old diary of a fellow militant 
from the 1970s — a character based on 
Dalai Mughrabi, the Palestinian com- 
mando whose raid into Israeli terri- 
tory provoked the IDF’s invasion of 
southern Lebanon in 1978. In the diary 
he finds that a woman whom he once 
considered a lover had barely noticed 
him, and that “he wasn’t the hero of the 
story.” 

Khoury’s generation of Arab intel- 
lectuals is deeply marked by its defeats. 
, The primal loss of 1948 repeated itself 
! £ in 1967 and then echoed through a host 
I* of lesser setbacks down to the present. 
^ Khoury has argued that the Nakba 
$ | should be seen not as a discrete event 
but rather as an ongoing catastrophe. 
2 In his fiction, he often links the defeats 

J of his male characters in love and war 
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to their obsession with the past. In Bro- 
ken Mirrors as well as Gate of the Sun , 
Khoury’s main characters are failed 
revolutionaries — intellectuals who are 
doomed to mull over the causes of their 
failures. These are men who remember 
everything and whose preoccupation 
with history unsuits them in some ways 
for life in the present. It is typically the 
women of Khoury’s novels who make 
the pragmatic choice to forget. As one 
of Karim’s girlfriends argues, in a pas- 
sage seemingly aimed at Khoury as 
much as anyone else: 

We have to forget if we are to go 
on living. This was Beirut’s great- 
ness — it was the opposite of all the 
other cities of the Levant because 
it was built on the idea of forget- 
ting and drew its vitality from this 
fact. But Karim’s suggestion that 
forgetting was why the civil war 
had repeated itself several times 
over during a single century was 
meaningless too. The war kept 
repeating itself because they were 
a small people surrounded by 
greedy neighbors. They were at the 
crossroads of a disturbed region 
incapable of solving its problems. 
That, not memory, was the reason 
for the war. 

There are many reasons to prefer 
forgetfulness. In Lebanon, as in the 
Middle East more generally, memory is 
often mobilized for sectarian reasons, 
and it is not clear how one might me- 
morialize the civil war without arous- 
ing angry political sentiments. “I hate 
our way of celebrating death,” says one 
character in Gate of the Sun , and she 
means the modern rituals of martyr- 
dom, the posters and defiant funerals 
that have long been staples of political 
life in the region. 

For Khoury, the problem with such 
rituals, beyond their sectarian charac- 
ter, is that they celebrate the end of a 
story — or impose an ending on some- 
thing still ongoing. “The problem of 
the revolution is that the men and 
women who die for it are transformed 
into posters,” Karim reflects in Bro- 
ken Mirrors. “They die imagining the 
poster.” Khoury has had enough of the 
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politics of martyrdom. His fiction tries 
to keep alive memories of the Leba- 
nese war without recourse to such ritu- 
als. For him, the novel is a specifically 
secular mode of history writing. 

This notion of what the novel is and 
might do is put to the test in the sec- 
ond half of Broken Mirrors , which 
avoids romantic intrigue and plunges 
directly into Lebanon’s fractious po- 
litical past — in particular, the left-wing 
underground of Tripoli, Lebanon’s 
second-largest city. Tripoli is where 
Karim once fought with the fedayeen 
and learned the basics of Marxist phi- 
losophy. It is in that city, once a wealthy 
port and more recently a flashpoint 
between poor Sunni and Alawite com- 
munities, that Karim finally confronts 
his own political past. This is 
also where Khoury does his 
most urgent writing and where 
the political stakes of his novel 
at last become clear. 

Tripoli was not a major theater 
in the Lebanese civil war. This 
may be one reason why Khoury, 
with his nose in neglected eras of 
history, chose to write about it. 1 
In his account, the story of Trip- 
oli in the 1970s also reflects a 
crucial transition: the fall of the 
Arab left and the rise of political 
Islam. In the early 1970s, a pop- 
ulist, pro-Palestinian movement 
arose in the working-class neigh- 
borhood of Bab al-Tabbaneh. 

The movement, which came to 
be called the Popular Resis- 
tance, was headed by a baker’s 
son named Ali Akkawi (in 
Khoury’s novel he is called Abu 
Rabia), who dreamed of becom- 
ing Lebanon’s Che Guevara and 
led a peasant revolt against the 
feudal owners of Tripoli’s hinter- 
land. Akkawi was arrested and 
died in prison (where, in Khoury’s ver- 
sion, he writes his political testament). 

His brother and successor, Khalil 
Akkawi, was a disciplinarian in the 
Leninist mold who led the Popular 
Resistance through the war years. 
Following the Iranian revolution of 
1979, a watershed for both Shiite and 
Sunni political movements, the Popu- 
lar Resistance transformed itself into 
an Islamist group, which remains ac- 
tive today. (Khalil Akkawi was assas- 
sinated by the Syrians in 1986.) These 
characters and events all feature in 
Broken Mirrors under fictional aliases 
and with some dates altered. As a 
writer of historical fiction, Khoury is 
not interested in set pieces and decisive 
battles — there are none of these in his 
novel. He is concerned with the strug- 
gle of ideas and the accidents of fate. 

In Khoury’s version, the defeat of the 
secular left is full of ironies. Late in the 
novel, Karim asks the leader of the Pop- 
ular Resistance about the movement’s 
conversion to Islamism. The leader ex- 
plains that Marxism never had any hold 


x The classic account of this history is 
Michel Seurat’s essay “Le quartier de 
Bab Tebbane a Tripoli,” in his book 
Syrie: L’Etat de barbarie (Paris: Seuil, 
1989). Seurat, a French sociologist who 
sympathized with the Arab left, was 
kidnapped by the Islamic Jihad Orga- 
nization (a precursor to Hezbollah) in 
1985 and died in captivity. Seurat is a 
character in Khoury’s novel, where he 
is called Jean-Pierre Giroux. 


on the street; talking about Islam in- 
stead of the working class has allowed 
his militants to blend in with the peo- 
ple of Bab al-Tabbaneh. “Now, at last, 
we’re like fish in the sea,” he says, quot- 
ing Mao on guerrilla warfare to explain 
his turn toward religion. But there are 
also more bitter ironies at work. For all 
the complexities of his history, Khoury 
is clear that the destruction of the Arab 
left was largely the doing of Syria — a 
courageous argument, in view of the 
Baathist regime’s history of murdering 
Lebanese dissidents. 

Broken Mirrors is full of remind- 
ers of Syrian interference in Lebanon 
before and during the civil wars, put- 
ting down the peasant insurgency of 
the early 1970s, scotching a possible 
leftist victory in 1976, assassinating 
pro-Palestinian leaders like Khalil 


Akkawi, and facilitating the rise of 
Islamist groups such as Hezbollah, all 
before occupying the country in the 
war’s aftermath. For Khoury, it is the 
Syrian state, the one that has touted its 
secular, pan-Arab, and pro -Palestinian 
credentials longer and louder than any 
other, that has the longest history of be- 
traying precisely those ideals. 

So much of Lebanese political life 
hinges on questions of historical mem- 
ory. At the end of Broken Mirrors , 
Karim Shammas finds himself in pos- 
session of two archives: the diaries of 
the Palestinian militant he thought of 
as a lover and the prison notebooks 
of Abu Rabia, the would-be Che. Taken 
together, these memoirs stand in for 
the history of the Lebanese left. The 
Islamists would like to get their hands 
on them — presumably for revisionist 
purposes — but Shammas, even though 
he cannot decide what to do with the 
papers, refuses to turn them over. His 
decision to safeguard the archives is, in 
Khoury’s terms, perhaps his one truly 
heroic act. It proves Shammas’s devo- 
tion to a defeated cause, but also keeps 
alive the possibility that future histo- 
rians, or novelists, might one day re- 
awaken these stories from their sleep. 

IVtaroun, the narrator of Rabee Ja- 
ber’s novel Confessions , remembers 
reading Saint Augustine while a stu- 
dent at the American University in 
Beirut, and in particular the famous 
passage in Book X of The Confessions 


about “the fields and vast palaces of 
memory”: 

When I turn to memory, I ask it 
to bring forth what I want: and 
some things are produced imme- 
diately, some take longer as if they 
had to be brought out from some 
more secret place of storage; some 
pour out in a heap, and while we 
are actually wanting and looking 
for something quite different, they 
hurl themselves upon us in masses 
as though to say: “May it not be we 
that you want? ” 

Still in his early forties, Jaber has 
published eighteen novels — Confes- 
sions is the second to be translated into 
English 2 — including long historical fic- 
tions and shorter, more oblique works 


set in contemporary Beirut. Confes- 
sions belongs to the latter group. Like 
Khoury’s fiction, it is preoccupied by 
the legacy of the civil war as well as the 
vagaries of memory — in particular, the 
difficulty of remembering the things 
one especially wants to recall, memo- 
ries hidden in “some more secret place 
of storage,” rather than the trivial ones 
that pour out in a heap. 

“What I’m about to tell you is un- 
like anything you’ve ever known,” 
Maroun says in the opening pages of 
the novel, and his story is certainly 
strange, though it also has the familiar- 
ity of fairy tale. Maroun is a foundling: 
in 1976, during what is known as the 
Two-Year War, his family is gunned 
down on Beirut’s demarcation line, the 
deadly strip that divided the Christian 
East from the Muslim West. The four- 
year-old Maroun is adopted by his par- 
ents’ killer, a man whose own young 
son had recently been kidnapped and 
murdered. Though his birth family is 
Muslim, Maroun is raised as a Chris- 
tian (his new father names him after 
the founder of the Maronite sect, a 
fourth-century ascetic). This story, 
like Saint Augustine’s, is one of con- 
version — though Maroun’s new faith 
is forced upon him and he remembers 
nothing of his previous life. 


2 The first was The Mehlis Report (New 
Directions, 2013), also translated by 
Kareem James Abu-Zeid, which I re- 
viewed for the NYR Daily , “Chasing 
Beirut’s Ghosts,” July 20, 2013. 


After this extraordinary beginning, 
the rest of Maroun’s adolescence, re- 
called in a series of reveries, is com- 
paratively nondescript. His most vivid 
memories come from his school days in 
East Beirut, from Christmas holidays, 
romantic crushes, and his escape to 
university. In contrast with Khoury’s 
fiction, Confessions is focused on per- 
sonal rather than collective memory, 
with a lyrical stress on details. In one 
scene, after a shell drops on his neigh- 
borhood, Maroun is told that the local 
seller of ful , or stewed fava beans, was 
“splattered all over” the cherry tree 
outside his shop. This sets off a mem- 
ory of Maroun’s younger self, eating in 
the same restaurant: 

I loved eating there — I remember 
that boy dipping a piece of bread 
^ into the hot ful submerged in 
| oil, and I remember him lift- 
§ ing that piece from the bowl to 
| his mouth, how he ate onions 
| and fresh mint and chopped 
^ tomatoes with the ful , and 
how he licked his fingers af- 
terward. Th eful maker would 
slice pickled turnips just for 
me, his fingers always steady 
against the knife, though they 
trembled whenever he struck 
a match to light a cigarette. I 
remember that boy sitting in 
the restaurant, and I remem- 
ber the smoke rising from the 
cigarette, and I remember 
the sun casting light on the 
blooming cherry tree. 

The novel is full of such mo- 
ments, which combine, as in 
a daydream, a sense of self- 
detachment with heightened 
perception. The plenitude of 
these memories — skillfully ren- 
dered in Kareem James Abu- 
Zeid’s translation — stands in 
contrast to the absence of any memory 
prior to Maroun’s abduction. Toward 
the end of the novel, after digging fruit- 
lessly through newspaper archives at 
the university library, a friend of Ma- 
roun’s asks a judge to look through 
state records for mention of his parents’ 
murder. “The judge laughed and said 
all the records from the war — and es- 
pecially the Two-Year War — had been 
burned. They’d been burned or lost or 
stolen or destroyed.” And so Maroun’s 
story, for all its peculiarity, begins to 
feel like an allegory for the stories of so 
many Lebanese, unable or forbidden to 
lay hold of their communal past. 

But the allegory works in more sub- 
tle ways as well. Maroun is not barred 
from his entire past, just the one that 
matters most. “Why do I remember 
all those worthless details while my 
old name lies buried in oblivion?,” he 
wonders, and we gradually suspect 
that Maroun’s fixation on details — the 
licked fingers and pickled turnips — is 
symptomatic of a peculiarly Lebanese 
form of repression. Having lost or de- 
stroyed their past, the Lebanese — a 
proverbially hedonistic people — find 
themselves stuck in the present, albeit 
one full of the sensual pleasures Saint 
Augustine once inveighed against. 

In the novel’s last scene, Maroun 
remembers eating cake at his favorite 
Beirut patisserie, alone on his birthday. 
“It was the most delicious cake I’d ever 
had,” he recounts with almost drugged 
sincerity. “I ate the whole piece and 
gathered up the crumbs on the fork 
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and ate them too. I ate the whole piece, 
and felt happy.” This is how the novel 
ends — a madeleine with no memory. 
Instead of confirming Maroun’s sense 
of a continuous self, stretching from the 
past into the present, it confines him to 
a blissful but claustrophobic now. Like 


its ancient model, Jaber’s Confessions 
is an indictment of the very pleasures it 
so convincingly evokes. 

For all their bad historical luck, the 
Lebanese, a small people surrounded 
by greedy neighbors, have been fortu- 
nate in their intellectuals. Jaber and 


Khoury, along with many others, lived 
in Beirut throughout its fifteen years of 
conflict and have refused to forget a war 
in which 250,000 people were killed 
and one million were forced out of the 
country. The Syrian civil war has been 
at least as deadly and disruptive in less 


than half the time. It has destroyed any 
number of cities, including some of the 
oldest and grandest in the world. One 
can only hope that when the war ends, 
if it ever does, there will be some artists 
and historians left with the courage to 
sift through the rubble. □ 
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For fifty years the philosopher Daniel 
Dennett has been engaged in a grand 
project of disenchantment of the human 
world, using science to free us from 
what he deems illusions — illusions 
that are difficult to dislodge because 
they are so natural. In From Bacteria 
to Bach and Back , his eighteenth book 
(thirteenth as sole author), Dennett 
presents a valuable and typically lucid 
synthesis of his worldview. Though it is 
supported by reams of scientific data, 
he acknowledges that much of what he 
says is conjectural rather than proven, 
either empirically or philosophically. 

Dennett is always good company. He 
has a gargantuan appetite for scien- 
tific knowledge, and is one of the best 
people I know at transmitting it and 
explaining its significance, clearly and 
without superficiality. He writes with 
wit and elegance; and in this book es- 
pecially, though it is frankly partisan, 
he tries hard to grasp and defuse the 
sources of resistance to his point of 
view. He recognizes that some of what 
he asks us to believe is strongly coun- 
terintuitive. I shall explain eventually 
why I think the overall project cannot 
succeed, but first let me set out the ar- 
gument, which contains much that is 
true and insightful. 

The book has a historical structure, 
taking us from the prebiotic world to 
human minds and human civilization. 
It relies on different forms of evolu- 
tion by natural selection, both biologi- 
cal and cultural, as its most important 
method of explanation. Dennett holds 
fast to the assumption that we are just 
physical objects and that any appear- 
ance to the contrary must be accounted 
for in a way that is consistent with this 
truth. Bach’s or Picasso’s creative ge- 
nius, and our conscious experience of 
hearing Bach’s Fourth Brandenburg 
Concerto or seeing Picasso’s Girl Be- 
fore a Mirror , all arose by a sequence 
of physical events beginning with the 
chemical composition of the earth’s 
surface before the appearance of uni- 
cellular organisms. Dennett identifies 
two unsolved problems along this path: 
the origin of life at its beginning and 
the origin of human culture much more 
recently. But that is no reason not to 
speculate. 

The task Dennett sets himself is 
framed by a famous distinction drawn 
by the philosopher Wilfrid Sellars be- 
tween the “manifest image” and the 
“scientific image” — two ways of seeing 
the world we live in. According to the 
manifest image, Dennett writes, the 
world is 


full of other people, plants, and 
animals, furniture and houses and 
cars... and colors and rainbows 
and sunsets, and voices and hair- 
cuts, and home runs and dollars, 
and problems and opportunities 
and mistakes, among many other 
such things. These are the myriad 
“things” that are easy for us to rec- 
ognize, point to, love or hate, and, 
in many cases, manipulate or even 

create It’s the world according 

to us. 

According to the scientific image, on 
the other hand, the world 

is populated with molecules, atoms, 
electrons, gravity, quarks, and who 
knows what else (dark energy, 
strings? branes?). 

This, according to Dennett, is the world 
as it is in itself, not just for us, and the 
task is to explain scientifically how the 
world of molecules has come to include 
creatures like us, complex physical ob- 
jects to whom everything, including 
they themselves, appears so different. 

He greatly extends Sellars’s point 
by observing that the concept of the 
manifest image can be generalized to 
apply not only to humans but to all 
other living beings, all the way down 
to bacteria. All organisms have bio- 
logical sensors and physical reactions 
that allow them to detect and respond 
appropriately only to certain features 
of their environment — “affordances,” 
Dennett calls them — that are nourish- 
ing, noxious, safe, dangerous, sources 
of energy or reproductive possibility, 
potential predators or prey. 

For each type of organism, whether 


plant or animal, these are the things 
that define their world, that are salient 
and important for them; they can ig- 
nore the rest. Whatever the underlying 
physiological mechanisms, the content 
of the manifest image reveals itself in 
what the organisms do and how they 
react to their environment; it need 
not imply that the organisms are con- 
sciously aware of their surroundings. 
But in its earliest forms, it is the first 
step on the route to awareness. 

The lengthy process of evolution that 
generates these results is first biological 
and then, in our case, cultural, and only 
at the very end is it guided partly by in- 
telligent design, made possible by the 
unique capacities of the human mind 
and human civilization. But as Dennett 
says, the biosphere is saturated with 
design from the beginning — every- 
thing from the genetic code embodied 
in DNA to the metabolism of unicel- 
lular organisms to the operation of the 
human visual system — design that is 
not the product of intention and that 
does not depend on understanding. 

One of Dennett’s most important 
claims is that most of what we and our 
fellow organisms do to stay alive, cope 
with the world and one another, and 
reproduce is not understood by us or 
them. It is competence without com- 
prehension. This is obviously true of 
organisms like bacteria and trees that 
have no comprehension at all, but it is 
equally true of creatures like us who 
comprehend a good deal. Most of what 
we do, and what our bodies do — di- 
gest a meal, move certain muscles to 
grasp a doorknob, or convert the im- 
pact of sound waves on our eardrums 


into meaningful sentences — is done 
for reasons that are not our reasons. 
Rather, they are what Dennett calls 
free-floating reasons, grounded in 
the pressures of natural selection that 
caused these behaviors and processes 
to become part of our repertoire. There 
are reasons why these patterns have 
emerged and survived, but we don’t 
know those reasons, and we don’t have 
to know them to display the competen- 
cies that allow us to function. 

Nor do we have to understand the 
mechanisms that underlie those com- 
petencies. In an illuminating meta- 
phor, Dennett asserts that the manifest 
image that depicts the world in which 
we live our everyday lives is composed 
of a set of user-illusions, 

like the ingenious user-illusion 
of click-and-drag icons, little tan 
folders into which files may be 
dropped, and the rest of the ever 
more familiar items on your com- 
puter’s desktop. What is actually 
going on behind the desktop is 
mind-numbingly complicated, but 
users don’t need to know about it, 
so intelligent interface designers 
have simplified the affordances, 
making them particularly salient 
for human eyes, and adding sound 
effects to help direct attention. 
Nothing compact and salient in- 
side the computer corresponds 
to that little tan file-folder on the 
desktop screen. 

He says that the manifest image of each 
species is “a user-illusion brilliantly de- 
signed by evolution to fit the needs of its 
users.” In spite of the word “illusion” he 
doesn’t wish simply to deny the reality 
of the things that compose the manifest 
image; the things we see and hear and 
interact with are “not mere fictions but 
different versions of what actually ex- 
ists: real patterns.” The underlying re- 
ality, however, what exists in itself and 
not just for us or for other creatures, 
is accurately represented only by the 
scientific image — ultimately in the lan- 
guage of physics, chemistry, molecular 
biology, and neurophysiology. 

Our user-illusions were not, like 
the little icons on the desktop screen, 
created by an intelligent interface de- 
signer. Nearly all of them — such as our 
images of people, their faces, voices, 
and actions, the perception of some 
things as delicious or comfortable and 
others as disgusting or dangerous — are 
the products of “bottom-up” design, 
understandable through the theory of 
evolution by natural selection, rather 
than “top-down” design by an intel- 
ligent being. Darwin, in what Dennett 
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calls a “strange inversion of reason- 
ing,” showed us how to resist the in- 
tuitive tendency always to explain 
competence and design by intelligence, 
and how to replace it with explanation 
by natural selection, a mindless process 
of accidental variation, replication, and 
differential survival. 

As for the underlying mechanisms, 
we now have a general idea of how they 
might work because of another strange 
inversion of reasoning, due to Alan 
Turing, the creator of the computer, 
who saw how a mindless machine could 
do arithmetic perfectly without know- 
ing what it was doing. This can be ap- 
plied to all kinds of calculation and 
procedural control, in natural 
as well as in artificial systems, 
so that their competence does 
not depend on comprehension. 
Dennett’s claim is that when we 
put these two insights together, 
we see that 

all the brilliance and compre- 
hension in the world arises 
ultimately out of uncompre- 
hending competences com- 
pounded over time into ever 
more competent — and hence 
comprehending — systems. 

This is indeed a strange in- 
version, overthrowing the 
pre-Darwinian mind-first vi- 
sion of Creation with a mind- 
last vision of the eventual 
evolution of us, intelligent 
designers at long last. 

And he adds: 

Turing himself is one of the 
twigs on the Tree of Life, and 
his artifacts, concrete and ab- 
stract, are indirectly products 
of the blind Darwinian pro- 
cesses in the same way spider 
webs and beaver dams are 

An essential, culminating 
stage of this process is cultural 
evolution, much of which, Dennett 
believes, is as uncomprehending as 
biological evolution. He quotes Peter 
Godfrey-Smith’s definition, from which 
it is clear that the concept of evolution 
can apply more widely: 

Evolution by natural selection is 
change in a population due to (i) 
variation in the characteristics of 
members of the population, (ii) 
which causes different rates of 
reproduction, and (iii) which is 
heritable. 

In the biological case, variation is 
caused by mutations in DNA, and it is 
heritable through reproduction, sexual 
or otherwise. But the same pattern ap- 
plies to variation in behavior that is not 
genetically caused, and that is heritable 
only in the sense that other members of 
the population can copy it, whether it 
be a game, a word, a superstition, or a 
mode of dress. 

This is the territory of what Rich- 
ard Dawkins memorably christened 
“memes,” and Dennett shows that the 
concept is genuinely useful in describ- 
ing the formation and evolution of cul- 
ture. He defines “memes” thus: 

They are a kind of way of behav- 
ing (roughly) that can be copied, 


transmitted, remembered, taught, 
shunned, denounced, brandished, 
ridiculed, parodied, censored, 
hallowed. 

They include such things as the meme 
for wearing your baseball cap back- 
ward or for building an arch of a cer- 
tain shape; but the best examples of 
memes are words. A word, like a virus, 
needs a host to reproduce, and it will 
survive only if it is eventually transmit- 
ted to other hosts, people who learn it 
by imitation: 

Like a virus, it is designed (by 
evolution, mainly) to provoke and 


enhance its own replication, and 
every token it generates is one of 
its offspring . The set of tokens de- 
scended from an ancestor token 
form a type, which is thus like a 
species. 

The distinction between type and 
token comes from the philosophy of 
language: the word “tomato” is a type, 
of which any individual utterance or 
inscription or occurrence in thought 
is a token. The different tokens may 
be physically very different — you say 
“tomayto,” I say “tomahto” — but what 
unites them is the perceptual capacity 
of different speakers to recognize them 
all as instances of the type. That is why 
people speaking the same language 
with different accents, or typing with 
different fonts, can understand each 
other. 

A child picks up its native language 
without any comprehension of how it 
works. Dennett believes, plausibly, that 
language must have originated in an 
equally unplanned way, perhaps ini- 
tially by the spontaneous attachment of 
sounds to prelinguistic thoughts. (And 
not only sounds but gestures: as Den- 
nett observes, we find it very difficult 
to talk without moving our hands, an 
indication that the earliest language 
may have been partly nonvocal.) Even- 
tually such memes coalesced to form 
languages as we know them, intricate 


structures with vast expressive capac- 
ity, shared by substantial populations. 

Language permits us to transcend 
space and time by communicating 
about what is not present, to accumu- 
late shared bodies of knowledge, and 
with writing to store them outside of 
individual minds, resulting in the vast 
body of collective knowledge and prac- 
tice dispersed among many minds that 
constitutes civilization. Language also 
enables us to turn our attention to our 
own thoughts and develop them delib- 
erately in the kind of top-down cre- 
ativity characteristic of science, art, 
technology, and institutional design. 

But such top-down research and de- 
velopment is possible only on a 
deep foundation of competence 
whose development was largely 
bottom-up, the result of cultural 
evolution by natural selection. 
Without denigrating the con- 
tributions of individual genius, 
Dennett urges us not to forget 
its indispensable precondition, 
the arms race over millennia of 
competing memes — exemplified 
by the essentially unplanned 
evolution, survival, and extinc- 
tion of languages. 

Of course the biological evo- 
lution of the human brain made 
all of this possible, together 
with some coevolution of brain 
and culture over the past 50,000 
years, but at this point we can 
only speculate about what hap- 
pened. Dennett cites recent re- 
search in support of the view 
that brain architecture is the 
product of bottom-up compe- 
tition and coalition-formation 
among neurons — partly in re- 
sponse to the invasion of memes. 
But whatever the details, if Den- 
nett is right that we are physical 
objects, it follows that all the 
capacities for understanding, 
all the values, perceptions, and 
thoughts that present us with 
the manifest image and allow us 
to form the scientific image, have their 
real existence as systems of representa- 
tion in the central nervous system. 

This brings us to the question of con- 
sciousness, on which Dennett holds a 
distinctive and openly paradoxical po- 
sition. Our manifest image of the world 
and ourselves includes as a prominent 
part not only the physical body and 
central nervous system but our own 
consciousness with its elaborate fea- 
tures — sensory, emotional, and cogni- 
tive — as well as the consciousness of 
other humans and many nonhuman 
species. In keeping with his general 
view of the manifest image, Dennett 
holds that consciousness is not part of 
reality in the way the brain is. Rather, 
it is a particularly salient and con- 
vincing user-illusion, an illusion that 
is indispensable in our dealings with 
one another and in monitoring and 
managing ourselves, but an illusion 
nonetheless. 

You may well ask how consciousness 
can be an illusion, since every illusion 
is itself a conscious experience — an 
appearance that doesn’t correspond 
to reality. So it cannot appear to me 
that I am conscious though I am not: 
as Descartes famously observed, the 
reality of my own consciousness is the 
one thing I cannot be deluded about. 
The way Dennett avoids this apparent 
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contradiction takes us to the heart of 
his position, which is to deny the au- 
thority of the first-person perspective 
with regard to consciousness and the 
mind generally. 

The view is so unnatural that it is 
hard to convey, but it has something in 
common with the behaviorism that was 
prevalent in psychology at the middle of 
the last century. Dennett believes that 
our conception of conscious creatures 
with subjective inner lives — which 
are not describable merely in physical 
terms — is a useful fiction that allows 
us to predict how those creatures will 
behave and to interact with them. He 
has coined the term “heterophenom- 
enology” to describe the (strictly false) 
attribution each of us makes to oth- 
ers of an inner mental theater — full of 
sensory experiences of colors, shapes, 
tastes, sounds, images of furniture, 
landscapes, and so forth — that con- 
tains their representation of the world. 

According to Dennett, however, the 
reality is that the representations that 
underlie human behavior are found in 
neural structures of which we know 
very little. And the same is true of the 
similar conception we have of our own 
minds. That conception does not cap- 
ture an inner reality, but has arisen as 
a consequence of our need to commu- 
nicate to others in rough and graspable 
fashion our various competencies and 
dispositions (and also, sometimes, to 
conceal them): 

Curiously, then, our first-person 
point of view of our own minds is 
not so different from our second- 
person point of view of others’ 
minds: we don’t see, or hear, or 
feel, the complicated neural ma- 
chinery churning away in our 
brains but have to settle for an in- 
terpreted, digested version, a user- 
illusion that is so familiar to us that 
we take it not just for reality but 
also for the most indubitable and 
intimately known reality of all. 

The trouble is that Dennett con- 
cludes not only that there is much more 
behind our behavioral competencies 
than is revealed to the first-person point 
of view — which is certainly true — but 
that nothing whatever is revealed to 
the first-person point of view but a 
“version” of the neural machinery. In 
other words, when I look at the Ameri- 
can flag, it may seem to me that there 
are red stripes in my subjective visual 
field, but that is an illusion: the only re- 
ality, of which this is “an interpreted, 
digested version,” is that a physical pro- 
cess I can’t describe is going on in my 
visual cortex. 

I am reminded of the Marx Brothers 
line: “Who are you going to believe, me 
or your lying eyes?” Dennett asks us 
to turn our backs on what is glaringly 
obvious — that in consciousness we are 
immediately aware of real subjective ex- 
periences of color, flavor, sound, touch, 
etc. that cannot be fully described in 
neural terms even though they have a 
neural cause (or perhaps have neural 
as well as experiential aspects). And he 
asks us to do this because the reality of 
such phenomena is incompatible with 
the scientific materialism that in his 
view sets the outer bounds of reality. 
He is, in Aristotle’s words, “maintain- 
ing a thesis at all costs.” 

If I understand him, this requires 
us to interpret ourselves behavioristi- 
cally: when it seems to me that I have 


a subjective conscious experience, that 
experience is just a belief, manifested 
in what I am inclined to say. Accord- 
ing to Dennett, the red stripes that ap- 
pear in my visual field when I look at 
the flag are just the “intentional object” 
of such a belief, as Santa Claus is the 
intentional object of a child’s belief in 
Santa Claus. Neither of them is real. 
Recall that even trees and bacteria have 
a manifest image, which is to be under- 
stood through their outward behavior. 
The same, it turns out, is true of us: the 
manifest image is not an image after all. 


There is no reason to go through such 
mental contortions in the name of sci- 
ence. The spectacular progress of the 
physical sciences since the seventeenth 
century was made possible by the exclu- 
sion of the mental from their purview. 
To say that there is more to reality than 
physics can account for is not a piece 
of mysticism: it is an acknowledgment 
that we are nowhere near a theory of 
everything, and that science will have 
to expand to accommodate facts of 
a kind fundamentally different from 
those that physics is designed to ex- 
plain. It should not disturb us that this 
may have radical consequences, espe- 
cially for Dennett’s favorite natural sci- 
ence, biology: the theory of evolution, 
which in its current form is a purely 
physical theory, may have to incorpo- 
rate nonphysical factors to account for 
consciousness, if consciousness is not, 
as he thinks, an illusion. Materialism 
remains a widespread view, but science 
does not progress by tailoring the data 
to fit a prevailing theory. 

There is much in the book that I 
haven’t discussed, about education, in- 
formation theory, prebiotic chemistry, 
the analysis of meaning, the psychologi- 
cal role of probability, the classification 
of types of minds, and artificial intel- 
ligence. Dennett’s reflections on the 
history and prospects of artificial intel- 
ligence and how we should manage its 
development and our relation to it are 
informative and wise. He concludes: 

The real danger, I think, is not that 
machines more intelligent than we 
are will usurp our role as captains 
of our destinies, but that we will 
over-estimate the comprehension 
of our latest thinking tools, prema- 
turely ceding authority to them far 

beyond their competence 

We should hope that new cog- 
nitive prostheses will continue to 
be designed to be parasitic, to be 
tools, not collaborators. Their only 
“innate” goal, set up by their cre- 
ators, should be to respond, con- 
structively and transparently, to 
the demands of the user. 

About the true nature of the human 
mind, Dennett is on one side of an old 
argument that goes back to Descartes. 
He pays tribute to Descartes, citing the 
power of what he calls “Cartesian grav- 
ity,” the pull of the first-person point of 
view; and he calls the allegedly illusory 
realm of consciousness the “Cartesian 
Theater.” The argument will no doubt 
go on for a long time, and the only 
way to advance understanding is for 
the participants to develop and defend 
their rival conceptions as fully as possi- 
ble — as Dennett has done. Even those 
who find the overall view unbelievable 
will find much to interest them in this 
book. □ 
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Betrayal in Jerusalem 

Avishai Margalit 



Judas 

by Amos Oz, translated from 
the Hebrew by Nicholas de Lange. 
Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 

305 pp., $25.00 

On a wintry day in Jerusalem in late 
1959, Shmuel Ash spots an enigmatic 
job posting on a university campus 
board: 

Offered to a single humanities stu- 
dent with conversational skills and 
an interest in history, free accom- 
modation and a modest monthly 
sum in return for spending five 
hours per evening with a seventy- 
year-old invalid, an educated, 
widely cultured man. He is able 
to take care of himself and seeks 
company, not assistance. 

Ash, whose parents, we are told, “had 
lost their entire life savings in an in- 
stant, whose own research had stalled, 
who had dropped out of university, and 
whose girlfriend had suddenly married 
her former boyfriend,” decides to ac- 
cept the position. 

Ash moves to a house that is inhab- 
ited by two people, Atalia Abravanel, 
forty-five, and Gershom Wald, her 
seventy-year- old invalid father-in-law. 
They are haunted by the memories of 
two others who have a presence in the 
house: Shealtiel Abravanel, Atalia’s 
dead father, and Micha, Atalia’s late 
husband and Wald’s son. As we learn 
later, Micha was killed in the 1948 war 
and his corpse savagely desecrated. 

The 1948 war between Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine is called the War of 
Independence by Jews and Al Naqba , 
or the Catastrophe, by Palestinian 
Arabs. What is striking in Judas, Amos 
Oz’s captivating new novel, is that the 
Jewish Abravanels, both father and 
daughter, view the 1948 war as an un- 
mitigated catastrophe. This is so in 
their own lives through the loss of 
Micha, and for Jews nationally by heap- 
ing misery on Jews and Arabs alike. 

Oz’s story zooms in on the trio of the 
living, which has expanded to include 
Ash, then zooms out onto a quintet that 
includes the two living- dead with their 
tight hold on the living. Much of the 
book consists of conversations between 
Ash, Wald, and Atalia about religion, 
Zionism, and the legacy of the war, as 
well as increasingly intimate exchanges 
about their private lives. 

Shmuel Ash is twenty-five years old. 
As Lord Byron once asked: “Is there 
anything in the future that can pos- 
sibly console us for not being always 
twenty-five? ” In the case of the stocky 
and bearded Ash, the answer is Ata- 
lia — the lady of the house. Ash, “shy, 
emotional, socialist, asthmatic,” falls 
deeply in love with her. 

Ash is based on the nineteenth- 
century Russian literary archetype of 
the “superfluous man”: well-read, intel- 
ligent, idealistic, with copious goodwill, 
and yet utterly ineffectual. Ash can in- 
terpret the world but can barely change 
his own underwear. Like Goncharov’s 
Oblomov, he stays in bed until midday, 
a grown baby who dusts his beard with 
scented talc powder. 

Ash is the novel’s link between the 
story that takes place in 1959 and the 


one about Jesus and Judas that took 
place in the first century. His academic 
research, which he had recently given 
up, was dedicated to the way in which 
Jews viewed Jesus. When he tries to 
explain his interest in the subject, he 
mumbles: “The figure of Jesus of Naza- 
reth... and Judas Iscariot ... and the 
spiritual world of the Chief Priests and 
Pharisees who rejected Jesus.” 

In Mikhail Bulgakov’s masterpiece 
The Master and Margarita , written in 
the 1930s, Jesus and Judas’s Jerusalem 
is woven onto Stalinist Moscow of the 
1930s by the Master, who is writing a 
biography of Pontius Pilate. Oz uses a 
similar device: Shmuel Ash’s historical 
research transplants Jesus and Judas 
onto the divided city of Jerusalem of 
the late 1950s. 

Oz has a formidable rhetorical talent 
that doesn’t always work in his favor. 
He is in danger of giving the impres- 
sion that his novels are an excuse for 
delivering eloquent speeches about big 
ideas. Luckily, his novel is not just about 
abstractions. For one thing, the conten- 
tious life of Jerusalem — divided be- 
tween Israel and Jordan — has a major 
part in the novel, and to great effect. 

By describing Ash and Atalia’s long 
walks through its narrow alleyways, Oz 
brings a wintry wind into his power- 
ful depiction of the city in December. 
For him, Jerusalem between winds 
is a place graced with moments of 
transcendence: 

There was no rain, just a few gray 

tatters of clouds crossing the sky 


on their way from the sea to the 
desert. The morning light that 
touched the stone walls of Jeru- 
salem was reflected back soft and 
sweet, honeyed light, the light that 
caresses Jerusalem on clear winter 
days between one rainstorm and 
the next. 

Oz captures the way the harsh, blind- 
ing glare of Jerusalem summers is 
replaced in winter by a soft glow re- 
flected in the washed building stones. 
(I have to confess that I am, perhaps, 
too susceptible to Oz’s evocation of 
Jerusalem. He and I attended kinder- 
garten together and were raised in the 
same Jerusalem neighborhood, a place 
movingly, almost eerily evoked in Oz’s 
autobiographical novel A Tale of Love 
and Darkness .) 

Oz is very particular about naming 
his leading characters: the name Ash is 
already a giveaway. Oz maintains with- 
out conviction that Shmuel, to the best 
of his knowledge, has no relation to the 
“well-known writer” Scholem Asch, 
who scandalized the Jewish world with 
his sympathetic trilogy written in the 
years of World War II on themes hav- 
ing to do with the life of Jesus. The 
conventional wisdom among Jews at 
the time was that there was a direct 
line between Christian anti-Semitism 
and the Nazi anti-Semitism calling for 
the elimination of the Jews. Scholem 
Asch’s trilogy, which depicted Jesus 
in a favorable light, was taken as a be- 
trayal by many Jews. 

Atalia is another telling name. The 
biblical Atalia of the ninth century 
BC is the only woman who became a 


ruling sovereign in Judea. In Athalie , 
Racine’s 1691 play, she is the epitome 
of a fiercely independent woman, as is 
Oz’s Atalia, the commanding lady of 
the haunted house who bears herself 
regally. Meanwhile, Abravanel strongly 
suggests the name of the descendants 
of the leading Jewish families who were 
expelled from Spain in 1492. 

“Abravanel? Such an aristocratic 
name,” says Ash to Atalia, before add- 
ing, “If I remember rightly he was the 
only one to oppose the creation of the 
state? Or else he was only opposed to 
Ben-Gurion’s approach?” 

Much like the symbolic names 
and the dual plotlines, Oz’s book is a 
novel of ideas, of the kind that Vladi- 
mir Nabokov hated. Then again, Oz 
is in good company, for Nabokov also 
hated Dostoevsky and Mann for this 
very reason. The book turns on three 
ideas deriving from three people: 
Ben-Gurion, Judas, and Jesus. “Ben- 
Gurion” is shorthand for the justifica- 
tion — or the lack thereof — of founding 
the State of Israel. “Judas” stands for 
the idea of betrayal, or rather the ambi- 
guity of betrayal. And “Jesus” suggests 
Judaism’s refusal to deal seriously with 
the challenge of Christianity. 

Ben-Gurion, the founder of the 
State of Israel, shaped its strategy and 
its major institutions like no one else. 
Oz, instead of dealing with Israel as 
it is now, goes back to its foundation, 
arguing back and forth with its forefa- 
ther. Oz recognizes Ben-Gurion’s abil- 
ity to get under one’s skin, whether as 
a friend or foe. After all, Ben-Gurion 
quite evidently got under Oz’s skin. 
Here is the admirer Wald: 

There’s no one like Ben-Gurion 

The Jewish people has never be- 
fore had such a far-sighted leader 
as Ben-Gurion. Few understand 
as he does that “the people shall 
dwell alone, and shall not be reck- 
oned among the nations” is a curse 
and not a blessing. 

And here is Ben-Gurion’s opponent 
Ash: 

Ben-Gurion may have been in his 
youth a workers’ leader, a sort of 
tribune of the plebs, if you like, but 
today he heads a self-righteous, 
chauvinistic state and he never 
stops spouting hollow biblical 
phrases about renewing our days 
as of old and realizing the vision of 
the prophets. 

Wald, the bereaved father who suf- 
fered from Ben-Gurion’s war, remains 
an admirer of Ben-Gurion. Ash, who 
belongs to a pathetic group of six 
dedicated to renewing socialism, is 
an opponent of Ben-Gurion from the 
left. Ash and Wald’s reactions to Ben- 
Gurion are not new. The interesting 
opposition to Ben-Gurion in the novel 
comes from an unexpected source: 
the late Shealtiel Abravanel, Atalia’s 
father, who 

tried in vain to persuade Ben- 
Gurion in ’48 that it was still pos- 
sible to reach an agreement with 
the Arabs about departure of the 
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British and the creation of a single 
joint condominium of Jews and 
Arabs, if we only agreed to re- 
nounce the idea of a Jewish state. 

Abravanel is a thoroughly Mediter- 
ranean aristocrat, much at ease with 
his educated Arab friends and other 
educated people in the Levant, and 
rather estranged from his fellow Jews. 
He speaks Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish, 
French, English, and Ladino but, tell- 
ingly, not Yiddish, the language of 
Eastern European Jews. His opposition 
to Ben-Gurion cuts deep — he is hostile 
to the notion of the nation-state. In dis- 
cussing Abravanel’s ideas with Atalia, 
Ash asks her: “Don’t you believe that 
in 1948 we fought because we had no 
alternative? That we had our backs to 
the wall?” “No,” she replies categori- 
cally. “You didn’t have your backs to 
the wall. You were the wall.” 

Is this internal Zionist talk in the 
middle of a work of art, to borrow 
Stendhal’s simile, “like a gun shot in 
the middle of a concert, something 
vulgar, and however, something which 
is impossible to ignore”? I don’t think 
so. The ideological talk here is like the 
cannon shots in Tchaikovsky’s 1812 
Overture : an integral part of the music, 
not an outside noise. By creating Abra- 
vanel, Oz has succeeded in establishing 
a credible upholder of views strongly 
held against the mainstream Zion- 
ism of Ben-Gurion. But Abravanel 
amounts to much more than an ideo- 
logical opponent of Ben-Gurion. The 
question is whether his views amount 
to a betrayal. And here is where the 
comparison to Judas, the arch betrayer 
of history, naturally comes to mind. 


There are many manifestations of 
betrayal in the novel. Shmuel Ash feels 
that he betrayed his mother and father 
by fantasizing about replacing them 
with a better class of parents. Indeed, 
he “always blamed himself for his dis- 
loyalty,” as if he were an enemy agent 
in the family, whereas his parents and 
sister felt that he betrayed them by be- 
traying his calling as a religious leader 
to become a scholar. Betraying one’s 
parents is, in the writings of Oz, a big 
deal. Yet Ash’s betrayal of his parents 
doesn’t seem at all comparable with 
the evocation of Judas; Abravanel’s 
betrayal of Ben-Gurion — if it is in fact 
a betrayal — would. For Oz, notwith- 
standing this discrepancy, both betray- 
ers seem to be in need, at the very least, 
of rehabilitation. 

Indeed, Ash offers a radical reevalu- 
ation of Judas, who, he claims, “was the 
most loyal and devoted” of all of Je- 
sus’s disciples. Ash believes that Judas 
“never betrayed him, but, on the con- 
trary, he meant to prove his greatness 
to the whole world.” The Gnostic Gos- 
pel of Judas of the late second century 
already describes Judas as the only dis- 
ciple to understand the true message of 
Jesus, while the other disciples are por- 
trayed as lacking understanding. More- 
over, in Ash’s view, the role of Judas in 
the redemptive scheme of humanity is 
to hand over Jesus to the Romans not 
as an act of betrayal, but as an expres- 
sion of ultimate devotion. 

During the Romantic movement, the 
theme of Judas as the true loyalist per- 
meated literature. Even devout Catho- 
lic writers like Frangois Mauriac and 
Paul Claudel contributed, if not to Ju- 
das’s radical reevaluation (from worst 
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to best), then at least to Judas’s reha- 
bilitation (“not so bad”). 

Ash takes this idea even further: 
“Judas Iscariot was the founder of the 
Christian religion.” It would be wrong 
to take Ash’s half-baked ideas about 
Judas as the author’s own — Ash, we are 
told, wrote these words in his notebook 
“in a state of great excitement” — but 
bringing Judas into the novel is a way 
for Oz to deal with the ambiguity of 
betrayal, namely its susceptibility to re- 
evaluation (or rehabilitation) from one 
generation to another. It is in the notion 
of betrayal, and not in Judas himself, 
that I suspect Oz is interested. 

While Ash is an academic re- 
searcher, he is also an amateur private 
eye searching for Abravanel’s record. 
His investigation leads him to the State 
Archives in Jerusalem, where he meets 
a dour archivist, a certain Mr. Sheinde- 
levich: “What is that you wish to know, 
precisely?” Mr. Sheindelevich asks. 
“After all,” he adds, “they all wanted as 
one man to set up a state, and they all 
knew as one man that we would have to 
defend ourselves by force.” 

“Even Shealtil Abravanel?” Ash 
asks. The archivist tells him dryly: “He 
was a traitor.” 

Ash reevaluates Judas, whereas Oz, 
to my mind, only rehabilitates Abra- 
vanel. He doesn’t side with Abra- 
vanel’s opposition to the idea of a 
nation-state in general, or to the idea 
of Israel in particular. What he does is 
to give Abravanel’s position legitimacy 
from a Zionist perspective. 

A current exhibition at the Israel Mu- 
seum in Jerusalem is dedicated to the 
image of Jesus in Jewish plastic arts. 
In it, there is an imposing sculpture 
by Mark Antokolsky, a famous Jewish 
sculptor in tsarist Russia of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, titled 
Christ Before the People. The portrayal 
of Jesus in the sculpture is unique in 
not seeing Jesus from a critical Jew- 
ish perspective. Indeed, there is noth- 
ing wrong historically or conceptually 
with the idea that Jesus was, and re- 
mained, a Jew* Jesus the Galilean Jew, 
the faith healer, was not a problem for 
most Jews. It is with Jesus Christ that 
the hostility begins. 

No doubt, medieval Judaism pro- 
duced nasty accounts of Jesus. As Wald 
puts it: “All these foul texts were written 
by narrow-minded little Jews because 
they were afraid of the attractive power 
of Christianity.” The standard account 
for the hostility of the Jewish attitude is 
suggested in the novel by Ash himself: 
“The Jews who wrote this polemic were 
certainly writing under the influence of 
their oppression and persecution by the 
Christians.” But Wald will have none of 
such explanations. “Surely if you want 


*See for example, Geza Vermes, Jesus 
the Jew: A Historian's Reading of the 
Gospels (Fortress, 1973); and David 
Flusser, Jesus. . . : The Crucified One 
and the Jews (Varda, 2013). 


to challenge Jesus the Christian,” he 
says, “you have to elevate yourself, not 
descend into the gutter.” 

Wald views the challenge of Christi- 
anity to Judaism in its possibility and 
promise of universal love. Wald, the 
bereaved father, does not believe in 
universal love: “Surely anyone who 
loves everybody does not really love 
anybody.” In my view, he speaks for 
Oz, for whom the main divide between 
Christianity and Judaism is the idea of 
universal love. Many Jews refuse to be- 
lieve in the human possibility of such 
love. 

Jesus is the Lamb of God, the sacri- 
ficial lamb of Passover for the sake of 
humanity at large. In the days leading 
to Passover in 1948, Micha, Wald’s son 
and Atalia’s husband, was a promising 
mathematical logician, aged thirty- 
seven. Because of his relatively old age 
and a severe kidney failure, he was ex- 
empted from taking active part in the 
war. But he volunteered and was killed 
in battle, sacrificing his life for the sake 
of the Jews in besieged Jerusalem. 

Jewish martyrology was developed in 
competition with Christian martyrol- 
ogy. It therefore doesn’t include Jesus. 
The emblem of Jewish martyrology is 
Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his 
beloved son Isaac on Mount Moriah. 
Willingness to sacrifice oneself may 
seem relatively easy compared to a will- 
ingness to sacrifice one’s beloved child. 
Gershom Wald, in recounting the death 
of his only child, refers to Abraham: 
“He grew up with me without a mother. 
He was only six when his mother died. I 
brought him up on my own. I took him 
myself and led him to Mount Moriah.” 
Wald rehearses the Israeli mantra that 
the death of those who were killed in 
the fighting of 1948 was not in vain. But 
then he starts to hear an inner voice: 
“I seemed to hear Shealtiel Abravanel 
asking me silently if I still believed that 
it was all worthwhile.” 

Was it worth it? This hovering ques- 
tion can be seen as the bleeding scar of 
the novel. It doesn’t abate or get bet- 
ter with time. This horrific question 
is posed on all levels: personal — the 
death of Micha — and collective — the 
mutually inflicted pain by Jews and 
Arabs. 

Shmuel Ash’s initiation rite in the 
haunted house takes three months. 
Eventually he is liberated from that 
gnostic maze by Atalia, who brings him 
his traveling bag one morning and in- 
sists for his own sake that he leave. (“If 
you stay with us any longer you’ll turn 
into a fossil,” she says.) His redemption 
means that he is ready to begin a new 
life, probably in one of the develop- 
ment towns in Israel’s south. There, he 
watches as a beautiful woman hangs a 
wet blouse. She is the opposite of Ata- 
lia, the unattainable widow, and sug- 
gests the possibility of a new beginning. 

At the end of the novel, so beauti- 
fully translated by Nicholas de Lange, 
Ash wonders: Where to? What next? 
But we are left instead with that silent 
question of Abravanel’s — perhaps of 
the novel’s: Was it worth it? 
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Terrifying Trump 

Elizabeth Drew 



When the most unpopular and 
least prepared president-elect 
in modern history took the 
oath of office on January 20, 
most of Washington, like most 
of the country and the world, 
had little idea of the turbulence 
and disruption that he intended 
to bring to the job. Nonethe- 
less those who’d watched him 
closely over the past year and 
a half were aware that he was 
manifestly unfit for a job that’s 
beyond the capacities of most 
people. 

Anyone who was still expect- 
ing a heretofore hidden inner 
statesman to emerge from the 
bombastic, crude, talkative can- 
didate was harboring illusions. 

After the election, we had new 
evidence that Donald Trump 
wasn’t up to the position; dur- 
ing the transition that reality 
crept out of the cracks in the 
defensive wall thrown around 
him by protective advisers. An 
article in the New York Post 
on January 15 said that Trump 
was showing far more interest in 
trivialities about the inaugura- 
tion planning than in preparing 
to govern. Tom Barrack, chair 
of the Presidential Inaugural 
Committee, told the Post , “He’s 
into every detail of everything. I 
beg him all the time to go back 
to running the free world and let 
me focus on setting the tables.” 

Trump took office with only 
two cabinet officers ready to 
serve. (Barack Obama had nine.) And 
he came to the job with few political 
connections: mainstream Republicans 
had essentially shunned his campaign. 
But Vice President Mike Pence, a 
very conservative and well-liked for- 
mer House member particularly close 
to the also highly conservative House 
Speaker Paul Ryan, had won Trump’s 
confidence by not appearing to be out 
for himself. So did Jeff Sessions, the 
Alabama senator who was the first in 
that body to endorse Trump and stayed 
close to him throughout the campaign. 
Sessions, whom Trump rewarded with 
the position of attorney general, has 
not fully revised his rural Alabama- 
rooted attitudes on race and has been 
a firm opponent of immigration. Pence 
and Sessions were mainly responsible 
for the selection of the most ideological 
cabinet in memory. 

When he’s outside his few fixed 
views, Trump is a curiously malleable 
figure. His lack of knowledge about 
policy and his paucity of political con- 
nections force him to rely on the ad- 
vice of others, which makes all the 
more critical the nature of the people 
he’s chosen to have around him. Not 
many foresaw the extent of the power 
that Steve Bannon, Trump’s intellec- 
tual guru and chief strategist, would 
exercise in the White House. Bannon 
is an alt-right white nationalist who as 
senior counselor now occupies an of- 
fice a few steps from the president’s. 
He seemed to have his finger in every- 
thing, and Trump compounded this by 
placing Bannon on the National Secu- 
rity Council Principles Committee, of 


which a political adviser has never been 
a full-time member. ( The New York 
Times reported that Trump was angry 
that he wasn’t “fully briefed” on the ex- 
ecutive order establishing this role for 
Bannon.) 

Moreover, while Bannon was to be- 
come a regular member of the NSC, 
under Trump’s reorganization the 
director of national intelligence and 
the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were demoted to attending only 
NSC meetings relevant to their direct 
responsibilities. This reshuffle may 
in part reflect Trump’s resentment of 
the intelligence community for saying 
that Russia had interfered in the elec- 
tion on his behalf, and also efforts by 
his national security adviser, retired 
General Mike Flynn, to preserve his 
position in the constellation of secu- 
rity officials around Trump. Recently, 
White House knives have been out 
for the bumptious Flynn, who, like 
Trump, is an impulsive figure with an 
affinity for Vladimir Putin. Unhappy 
over press reports of disorder among 
his staff, Trump has ordered a more hi- 
erarchical approach (which he’d never 
preferred), under Chief of Staff Reince 
Priebus. 

Bannon’s closest ally among Trump’s 
political advisers has been Sessions’s 
former top aide Stephen Miller, who 
is a speechwriter for the president and 
senior adviser for policy. As Sessions’s 
aide, Miller was instrumental in getting 
immigration reform killed in the Sen- 
ate. Bannon and Miller were the main 
authors of Trump’s inaugural address 
as well as its cousin, his acceptance 


speech at the Republican convention. 
As it happens, Trump’s supposedly 
closest adviser, his son-in-law Jared 
Kushner, shares many of Bannon’s 
radical right-wing views: the old estab- 
lishment must be smashed, whether it’s 
in Congress, Washington, or Europe. 
Neither Kushner nor Bannon had had 
one minute of previous government 
experience. 

Despite his so-called populism — 
Bannon has analogized him to Andrew 
Jackson — Trump is no threat to the 
Republican moneyed class. He made 
it clear in his campaign that he favored 
cutting taxes on the wealthy and cor- 
porations; the middle class, who con- 
stituted Trump’s base, was also to get 
a tax cut, but proportionally a much 
smaller one. And numerous middle- 
class households would actually be 
paying higher taxes. Probably more 
important to Trump’s business sup- 
porters was that he’d made it clear that 
he’d take a sledgehammer to the web of 
federal regulations, particularly those 
that in the name of protecting the en- 
vironment restrict how businesses run 
their plants and extract raw materials 
from the earth. And he has begun to 
roll back rules imposed on banks by 
the Dodd-Frank Act in response to the 
2008 financial crisis. 

The direction Trump would go 
on the environment was made clear 
in the campaign when he called cli- 
mate change a “hoax,” and he named 
a prominent climate change denier, 
Myron Ebell, as head of the transition 


team for the Environmental 
Protection Agency. Ebell ran a 
libertarian think tank financed 
by the coal industry and the 
Koch brothers. Though they 
didn’t back Trump for president 
and didn’t speak highly of him, 
the Kochs invested in Trump’s 
election — their political organi- 
zation was active in Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania — and their 
influence in the Trump admin- 
istration was guaranteed by 
having been, along with other 
fossil fuel industrialists, strong 
backers of Pence, who has been 
a climate change denier. 

After the election, the vast 
Koch network was only too 
happy to help Trump fill nu- 
merous job openings and de- 
velop policy proposals. Koch 
allies have turned up in various 
administration positions. They 
include Marc Short, the White 
House legislative director, who 
had worked for Pence and had 
headed the major organization 
that raised funds to promote 
the Kochs’ far-right, pro- 
corporate, anti- environmental 
agenda, including their oppo- 
sition to the Affordable Care 
Act. The Kochs also want to 
see the end of numerous fed- 
eral programs, though their 
hand in getting that done may 
remain invisible. They have an- 
other strong ally in Paul Ryan, 
who’s been a featured speaker 
at many of their gatherings. 

Trump’s frenzied actions once he 
took office were intended to make 
him appear to be fulfilling campaign 
promises — though in several instances 
he is claiming a broader mandate than 
he has — and to show the country that 
he’s a man of action. He says and does 
so much that he’s hard to keep up 
with, and this has become a strategy. 
He’s a juggler par excellence. Several 
of his actions were largely born of 
his revanchism against Obama’s poli- 
cies. Just hours after he was sworn in, 
Trump issued orders throwing the 
first harpoon at Obamacare by issu- 
ing an executive order instructing the 
states to go easy on any ACA policy 
that “imposes a financial or regula- 
tory burden.” The substantive import 
of this vaguely worded order wasn’t 
clear: it could be sheer symbolism or 
it could be a step toward first dam- 
aging and then trying to kill the pro- 
gram, Obama’s most prized domestic 
achievement. 

The executive order about Obam- 
acare might buy time while Trump and 
congressional Republicans attempt to 
find their way through the minefield 
they’d created for themselves by mak- 
ing their number-one goal to “repeal 
and replace” Obamacare. To that end, 
later in its first week, the Trump ad- 
ministration threw another monkey 
wrench into the workings of the ACA 
by blocking the Department of Health 
and Human Services from advertis- 
ing or using other forms of contact to 
encourage people to sign up for insur- 
ance before the January 31 deadline for 
coverage in 2017. After a public outcry, 
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this order was partially withdrawn a 
few days later. 

Repeal and replace” was a slogan, 
not a policy — the Republicans’ real in- 
terest was in simply killing the ACA — 
and it was even proving harder to 
repeal the law than its opponents had 
anticipated, much less to reach agree- 
ment on what should replace it. Some 
Republicans began to cool on the idea 
of repeal before a replacement was in 
sight, and Trump became of that view 
as well. Toward the end of the transi- 
tion Trump told reporters that he was 
working on a replacement and that it 
would be ready within a week, maybe 
an hour, of the confirmation of his 
nominee to head the Department of 
Health and Human Services, Georgia 
Congressman Tom Price. 

Price is a fierce opponent not only of 
the ACA but of Medicare (which he has 
proposed privatizing) and some aspects 
of Medicaid; his confirmation had been 
held up, in large part because of ques- 
tions surrounding his trading in health 
care stocks when he was chairman of 
the House committee with jurisdic- 
tion over health care. After Democrats 
tried to stall some confirmations by 
boycotting committee meetings, Re- 
publicans suspended committee rules 
that a member of the minority party be 
present and approved Price and would- 
be Treasury Secretary Steve Mnuchin 
despite lingering questions about eth- 
ics in both cases. When on Thursday of 
his first week in office Trump attended 
the GOP conference in Philadelphia, 
Republicans pressed him for guidance 
on how to replace the ACA but he had 
none to offer. 

Barely noticed were other actions 
Trump took on the afternoon of his 
inauguration involving the Justice De- 
partment, which intervened to delay 
two pending court cases. One chal- 
lenged a Texas voter ID law that federal 
district and circuit courts had deemed 
unconstitutional. Another sought to 
overhaul police practices in Baltimore, 
where in April 2015 a black man, Fred- 
die Gray, died after being transported 
in a police van. 

A considerable amount of theater 
accompanied Trump’s signing of each 
executive order, bound in a blue leather 
binder and solemnly handed to him 
by Chief of Staff Reince Priebus. Of 
course the show was made available for 
televising. Most of the executive orders 
were written by Bannon and Miller, 
and some posed legal and other prob- 
lems. These newly minted top White 
House officials didn’t bother to con- 
sult relevant government agencies or 
Republican leaders on Capitol Hill. 
Some of the orders, such as overturn- 
ing Obama’s veto of the Keystone and 
Dakota Access pipelines, won’t take 
effect automatically. Trump also de- 
manded that the companies building 
the pipelines must submit new appli- 
cations for approval and insisted that 
they use American steel, which would 
be expensive and may violate interna- 
tional trade laws. 

It wasn’t unexpected that Trump 
would reinstate what’s called the 
Mexico City policy, which bars aid to 
international programs that provide 
abortions (even those not paid for with 
US funds) or counseling about abor- 
tions. This policy had begun under 
Ronald Reagan and has bounced back 
and forth between Republican presi- 


dents who sign executive orders to 
implement it and Democrats who sign 
executive orders to repeal it. But there 
was a difference this time: the Trump 
“gag order” was expanded to apply to 
any health services around the world, 
not just those that offer abortion or 
family planning advice, and therefore 
could stop government funding for 
dealing with such diseases as Ebola and 
Zika. In addition, the order called for a 
complete cut-off of funds for Planned 
Parenthood, a goal long sought by 
Mike Pence. 

Then there was the Wall, which had 
begun as a political fantasy — an il- 
lusion of Trump’s creation to fire up 
his followers at rallies. The Wall was 


his metaphor for “getting tough with 
Mexico” for its ostensibly “sending us” 
criminals, drugs, and rapists, though 
Mexico has cooperated with the US 
government to prevent such immigra- 
tion and drug running, as well as the 
transit of Central Americans trying to 
reach the US. In fact, immigrants have 
a lower crime rate than native-born 
Americans. 

Trump’s case against illegal Mexican 
immigration into the US is counter- 
factual in still another sense: for years 
more Mexicans have been leaving the 
US than have been coming into the 
country. Trump and numerous congres- 
sional Republicans intone about the 
necessity for “border security,” but in 
fact the US has spent an estimated $132 
billion since fiscal year 2005 on fences, 
additional agents, sensors, surveillance 
cameras with night vision, helicopters, 
drones, and radar — and illegal cross- 
ings have dropped dramatically. 

Once elected, Trump had to at least 
act as if he was determined to build his 
chimerical but audience-pleasing Wall. 
If it happens to not be built, he can say 
he tried and pass the blame onto oth- 
ers for unwillingness to “protect our 
borders.” His second reckless, crowd- 
pleasing claim, that he’d get Mexico to 
pay for the Wall, plus his own inability 
to suffer a rebuke, got him into an un- 
necessary row with the president of 
Mexico, whose country of course has 
no intention of paying for the Wall. 
Trump asked Kushner to sort it out. 
Kushner has also been tasked by his 
father-in-law to broker a peace agree- 
ment between Israel and Palestine. 
Later, Trump managed to be exceed- 
ingly rude to the prime minister of our 
great ally Australia. 

But for sheer shortsightedness and 
either ignorance or chilling cynicism, 


nothing else Trump did in his first ten 
days in office came close to his execu- 
tive order on immigration, issued on 
the afternoon of Friday, January 27. 
The order’s effects on legally cleared 
immigrants were cruel and capricious, 
and it almost immediately caused the 
US problems at home and abroad. A 
ban on Muslim immigration by an- 
other name, the order at least tem- 
porarily barred immigration from 
seven Muslim-majority countries on 
the grounds that they were havens for 
terrorists. Titled “Protecting the Na- 
tion from Foreign Terrorist Entry into 
the United States,” it began by invok- 
ing September 11 three times. It put a 
three-month halt to immigration from 


Iraq, Iran, Syria, Sudan, Libya, Soma- 
lia, and Yemen, though the September 
11 hijackers weren’t from any of them. 
In fact, since September 11 there’s been 
no terrorist attack in the United States 
by an immigrant from any of the seven 
countries. 

The order also suspended the entire 
US refugee program for four months. 
Following that, Trump explained, pri- 
ority would be given to Christian refu- 
gees from those countries. With the 
exception of diplomats, the executive 
order also covered travelers to the US 
who had gone to the designated coun- 
tries, a very broad definition of the ter- 
rorist threat. And it imposed a flat ban 
on Syrians entering the United States, 
though no Syrian refugee has killed a 
single American in the United States. 

Under the order the three-month 
ban on immigrants from the seven 
named countries could be extended ad 
infinitum unless applicants met certain 
new undefined requirements. During 
the campaign and in issuing the im- 
migration order Trump placed a great 
deal of emphasis on the urgent need 
for “extreme vetting,” implying that 
the Obama administration had been 
lax, though it subjected would-be im- 
migrants from certain Middle East 
countries to rigorous screening that 
could last as long as two years. An in- 
telligence official told The Washington 
Post that no one in the intelligence 
community had asked for the order’s 
new restrictions. 

The immigration executive order 
was so sloppily drafted that it took 
the White House three hours after the 
president signed it to release an expla- 
nation. It had been rushed and the rel- 
evant agencies weren’t consulted. 

The order immediately raised a num- 
ber of legal and constitutional issues — 
some so obvious that it’s a wonder they 
didn’t occur to the drafters — if they 
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didn’t. The flat, wholesale ban on im- 
migrants from designated countries, 
even if “temporary,” could violate a 
law that bars discrimination in issuing 
visas because of a person’s national- 
ity or place of residence. It could also 
violate a legal prohibition on discrimi- 
nation against immigrants on religious 
grounds — the very foundation of this 
country and enshrined in the First 
Amendment. 

The priority to be given to Christians 
after the ban was lifted raised an ob- 
vious constitutional issue. (This dis- 
criminatory policy was made known on 
the same day that the White House is- 
sued an annual commemoration of the 
Holocaust that for the first time didn’t 
mention Jews. It was redolent of the 
anti-Semitic views expressed in Breit- 
bart News , previously edited by Ban- 


non, and it was a form of Holocaust 
denial.) 

In apparent violation of the law, the 
order, which went into effect immedi- 
ately, stopped immigrants who’d been 
cleared and were en route to the US; 
and at first even people with green 
cards who may have left the country for 
some reason were detained at airports 
or sent back to their native countries. 
The issue of whether or not green card 
holders would be barred from reentry 
went back and forth through Friday 
night and part of Saturday, with the 
White House insisting they would and 
the Department of Homeland Security 
saying they wouldn’t. The final ruling 
was that they wouldn’t but airport au- 
thorities were confused about what the 
policy was and some green card hold- 
ers were detained anyway. The order 


arbitrarily split families who were 
on their way to uniting and produced 
painful anecdotes that were broadcast 
nationwide. 

In the confusion, the ruling by a fed- 
eral judge on Saturday night intended 
to block the stopping of legally cleared 
immigrants who were in transit to this 
country and saying that the US couldn’t 
deport immigrants from the prohibited 
countries if they were already legally 
here wasn’t always obeyed. In numer- 
ous cases Border Patrol officers didn’t 
allow volunteer lawyers, who went to 
various airports to help stranded im- 
migrants and refugees, to see them. 
During the following week, a series 
of federal court rulings in effect de- 
clared that the order was open to con- 
stitutional questions and on February 
3 came the ruling by a federal court 


judge in Seattle that implementation of 
the order be temporarily halted. 1 

However misconceived and badly 
executed, Trump’s executive order re- 
flected and spoke to the strong anti- 
immigrant opinion among his followers 
and perhaps beyond them; Trump had 
made anti-immigration one of his prin- 
cipal issues in the campaign. 

The order was shortsighted, counter- 
productive, and stupid. It would be im- 
mediately damaging to Silicon Valley 
and to numerous universities and hos- 
pitals. Further, why wouldn’t the US 
as a matter of policy welcome students 
from, say, Iran and Iraq, who would be 
exposed to Western values and return 


x As of this writing, the decision in this 
case is pending in the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 
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to their countries more skilled in im- 
portant fields? Why alienate them? The 
dismaying reality that Trump couldn’t 
comprehend these things wasn’t a great 
surprise, but he was also exposed, for 
all his vaunted business background, as 
incompetent. 

Drafts of other ill-considered orders 
were floating around the White House. 
One would have restored the CIA’s pol- 
icy, banned by Obama, of maintaining 
“black sites” in certain countries where 
it could engage in the torture of de- 
tainees. Trump’s press secretary, Sean 
Spicer, at first denied that it was a gov- 
ernment document, ostensibly leaving 
mysterious how it had landed on White 
House desks. Trump was trying to 
have it both ways on torture: to please 
many of his followers he repeated his 
campaign statement that he favored 
waterboarding and other forms of tor- 
ture as effective methods of extracting 
information. This put him at odds with 
most of the intelligence community 
and the military as well. He finally said 
he’d go along with the views of his de- 
fense secretary, James Mattis, and his 
CIA director, Mike Pompeo, who had 
testified that they didn’t believe that 
torture was an effective way of eliciting 
information from captives. This conve- 
nient deference to his cabinet officers 
in this instance was quite at odds with 
how the immigration executive order 
was drafted. 

Trump’s tenuous grasp on foreign 
policy became clear through his han- 
dling of two incidents: his imposing 
more sanctions on Iran in retaliation 
for its test of a ballistic missile wasn’t 
out of line with actions by the Obama 
administration, but Flynn’s announce- 
ment that Iran was now “on notice” and 
his known phobia against Iran — and a 
threatening tweet by the president — 
left numerous foreign policy experts 
worried that the US is on an escalatory 
path with that country. The botched 
military raid on Yemen was the result 
of Trump’s approval of the plan offered 
by the Pentagon without checking with 
the CIA and the State Department. 

Disturbingly early in the Trump ad- 
ministration a great many Americans 
didn’t know if they could believe the 
president of the United States. The 
compulsive lying by Trump and those 
who spoke for him threatened to un- 
dermine his ability to govern. And 
then there are the not- exact ly-lies but 
Trump’s strange versions of reality that 
he seems to believe: such as when he 
insists that the sun was shining during 
his inaugural speech, which it wasn’t; 
and this is an easily checkable fact. 
Could we believe him in the event of an 
international crisis — or know if it was 
indeed a crisis? 

The White House’s declared war on 
the press should be troubling to other 
citizens as well, as a demagoguish at- 
tempt to accrue additional presidential 
authority. Begun during the cam- 
paign — with Trump’s frequent incan- 
tations of “the dishonest media” — it’s 
gone beyond simply a matter of a tactic 
to discount its criticisms and is actually 
an effort to neutralize one of the po- 
tential checks on Trump’s freewheeling 
exercise of power. With Congress in the 
hands of the as-yet-timorous Republi- 
cans and the Supreme Court likely to 
be returned to the control of its con- 
servative bloc, what’s left as a check 
on the president? Trump’s prime- 


time televised announcement of his 
appointment of Neil Gorsuch to the 
Supreme Court was moved up from 
later in the week to try to take people’s 
minds off the furor over the immigra- 
tion order. Gorsuch is an originalist 
less bombastic than Antonin Scalia, 
whose seat he would fill, but possibly 
more conservative. He’s a hero to the 
Christian right, whom Trump espe- 
cially wanted to please. 

Another glimpse of how the Trump 
administration intends to use that 
power lies in its approach to federal 
workers who disagree with its policies. 
The most spectacular example so far 
is Trump’s summary firing of the act- 
ing attorney general, Sally Yates — a 
career prosecutor who had been asked 


by the Trump transition team to take 
the interim position — for her decision 
that the Justice Department wouldn’t 
enforce the immigration order because 
she wasn’t convinced it was constitu- 
tional. The White House’s disturbing 
statement saying that Yates had “be- 
trayed” the Justice Department and “is 
weak on borders and very weak on ille- 
gal immigration” reflected the unmis- 
takable voice of the president. After a 
letter to the president from State De- 
partment employees protesting the im- 
migration order quickly gathered over 
one thousand signatures, Spicer, speak- 
ing at his press room podium, said that 
federal employees should “either get 
with the program or they can go.” This 
was completely at odds with the long 
tradition of toleration of dissent within 
the government. 

Intolerance of dissent was evident 
almost as soon as Trump took office, 
in his administration’s pattern of fir- 
ing or muzzling people who agree 
with the overwhelmingly accepted sci- 
entific consensus on climate change. 
Ominously, during the transition, the 
Energy and State Departments were 
ordered to make a list of employees 
who had so much as attended a meet- 
ing on climate change. Once the Trump 
administration took over, Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency employees were 
told to take down the agency’s website 
page on global warming and they were 
put under a gag order barring them 
from making any public statements not 
in consonance with Trump’s expressed 
view that climate change is a hoax. 
Trump’s choice to head the agency, 
Scott Pruitt, the former attorney gen- 
eral of Oklahoma who is backed by 
mining interests, including the Koch 


brothers, had brought numerous suits 
against the EPA’s clean air and water 
regulations. 

Similar restrictions on making public 
statements were placed on employees 
of the Departments of State, Health 
and Human Services, and Agriculture, 
some of which were rescinded after they 
become too controversial. Trump’s last 
cabinet pick, former Georgia governor 
Sonny Perdue, who has been in the ag- 
riculture business much of his life, has 
mocked climate change. The gag orders 
might violate the Whistleblower Pro- 
tection Act and other federal rules. Ul- 
timately, such a policy is a losing game; 
concerned government employees will 
find ways to get out information they 
think is critical to the national interest. 


Even those of us not naturally in- 
clined to believe the worst possibilities 
of a situation have had to face up to 
Trump’s authoritarian tendencies. One 
doesn’t have to assume that he sought 
the office in order to wield dictatorial 
power — it could be simply that he’s a 
businessman without public stockhold- 
ers who’s used to having his way and is 
so incurious or compromised as to be- 
lieve, or insist, that the world is the way 
he says it is. But that explanation over- 
looks too much that’s been right before 
us. And Trump has people around him 
who are seeking to exploit his talent 
for commanding the spotlight. He uses 
Twitter to embarrass and hurl threats 
at individuals and corporations and 
bully them into changing certain poli- 
cies, thus expanding his powers beyond 
those commonly understood to belong 
to the presidency. Through his bully- 
ing, Trump has struck fear in many 
businesspeople. 

By the end of his early days in office, 
despite all the turmoil over his immi- 
gration order, some of Trump’s aides 
told reporters that they believed that 
Trump and Bannon’s strategy of dis- 
ruption and distraction had been suc- 
cessful. After all, they pointed out, in 
all the noise about the immigration 
order and in the swirl of other events 
as well, the controversy over Trump’s 
flaming and possibly unconstitutional 
conflicts of interest had gone away. 
That view assumes that no one has a 
memory and it overlooks the likelihood 
that the ethics matter will return. 

In fact, Trump’s hold on power may 
be more tenuous than it appears. It’s 
not just that his hubristic dismissal of 



President Trump in the Oval Office, signing an executive order 
on oil pipelines, January 2017 
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valid ethical concerns could produce 
a scandal at any time; he took office 
under the cloud of at least one investi- 
gation into possible underhanded if not 
illegal dealings with Russia on his part 
and continuing questions about the re- 
lations of some of his political associ- 
ates with Putin or his associates. The 
ambiguity of Trump’s election victory 
complicates his presidency: having lost 
the popular vote by nearly three mil- 
lion, he started out as a minority presi- 
dent with a large mass of people feeling 
they’d been cheated and motivated to 
arise against him. This partly explains 
Trump’s fixation on the electoral vote 
and his and his associates’ insistence — 
incorrect — that he’d won an electoral 
vote “landslide.” 

Trump’s possible mental deficiencies 
are also a troubling question: serious 
medical professionals suspect he has 


LETTERS 

A MESSAGE TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

The following letter by forty-eight US uni- 
versity presidents and chancellors was sent 
to President Trump on February 2, 2017. 

— The Editors 


President Donald J. Trump 
The White House 
United States of America 

Dear President Trump : 

We write as presidents of leading Ameri- 
can colleges and universities to urge you 
to rectify or rescind the recent executive 
order closing our country’s borders to im- 
migrants and others from seven majority- 
Muslim countries and to refugees from 
throughout the world. If left in place, the 
order threatens both American higher ed- 
ucation and the defining principles of our 
country. 

The order specifically prevents talented, 
law-abiding students and scholars from 
the affected regions from reaching our 
campuses. American higher education has 
benefited tremendously from this country’s 
long history of embracing immigrants from 
around the world. Their innovations and 
scholarship have enhanced American learn- 
ing, added to our prosperity, and enriched 
our culture. Many who have returned to 
their own countries have taken with them 
the values that are the lifeblood of our de- 
mocracy. America’s educational, scientific, 
economic, and artistic leadership depends 
upon our continued ability to attract the 
extraordinary people who for many genera- 
tions have come to this country in search of 
freedom and a better life. 

This action unfairly targets seven pre- 
dominantly Muslim countries in a manner 
inconsistent with America’s best principles 
and greatest traditions. We welcome out- 
standing Muslim students and scholars 
from the United States and abroad, includ- 
ing the many who come from the seven 
affected countries. Their vibrant contribu- 
tions to our institutions and our country 
exemplify the value of the religious diver- 
sity that has been a hallmark of American 
freedom since this country’s founding. The 
American dream depends on continued fi- 
delity to that value. 

We recognize and respect the need to 
protect America’s security. The vetting 
procedures already in place are rigorous. 
Improvements to them should be based on 
evidence, calibrated to real risks, and con- 
sistent with constitutional principle. 

Throughout its history America has been 


narcissistic personality disorder, and 
also oncoming dementia, judging from 
his limited vocabulary. (If one com- 
pares his earlier appearances on You- 
Tube, for example a 1988 interview with 
Larry King, it appears that Trump used 
to speak more fluently and coherently 
than he does now, especially in some 
of his recent rambling presentations.) 
His perseverating about such matters 
as the size of his inauguration crowd, 
or the fantasy that three to five million 
illegal voters denied him a popular vote 
victory (he got these estimates from a 
dodgy source who has yet to offer doc- 
umentation), or, as he told CIA employ- 
ees, the number of times he’s been on 
the cover of Time (sometimes inflating 
the actual number) has become a joke, 
but it also suggests that there may be 
something troubling about his mental 
state. Numerous eminent psychologists 


a land of opportunity and a beacon of free- 
dom in the world. It has attracted talented 
people to our shores and inspired people 
around the globe. This executive order is 
dimming the lamp of liberty and staining 
the country’s reputation. We respectfully 
urge you to rectify the damage done by this 
order. 

Sincerely, 

Robert L. Barchi, Rutgers, The State 
University of New Jersey; Joanne 
Berger-Sweeney, Trinity College; Lee C. 
Bollinger, Columbia University; Robert A. 
Brown, Boston University; Ronald J. 
Daniels, Johns Hopkins University; 
Nicholas B. Dirks, University of California, 
Berkeley; Adam F. Falk, Williams 
College; Patrick Gallagher, University of 
Pittsburgh; Amy Gutmann, University of 
Pennsylvania; Philip J. Hanlon, Dartmouth 
College; Ralph J. Hexter, University of 
California, Davis; Kimberly W. Benston, 
Haverford College; George Blumenthal, 
University of California, Santa Cruz; 
Richard H. Brodhead, Duke University; 
Kimberly Wright Cassidy, Bryn Mawr 
College; John J. DeGioia, Georgetown 
University; Christopher L. Eisgruber, 
Princeton University; Drew Gilpin Faust, 
Harvard University; Howard Gillman, 
University of California, Irvine; 
Andrew Hamilton, New York University; 

Sam Hawgood, MBBS, University of 
California, San Francisco; Reverend John 
I. Jenkins, C.S.C., University of Notre 
Dame; Pradeep K. Khosla, University of 
California, San Diego; David W. Leebron, 
Rice University; Wallace D. Loh, 
University of Maryland, College Park; 
David Oxtoby, Pomona College; 
Daniel R. Porterfield, Franklin & Marshall 
College; Hunter R. Rawlings III, Cornell 
University; Peter Salovey, Yale 
University; Mark Schlissel, M.D., Ph.D., 
University of Michigan; Barbara R. Snyder, 
Case Western Reserve University; Samuel 
L. Stanley Jr., M.D., Stony Brook 
University; Claire E. Sterk, Emory 
University; Marvin Krislov, Oberlin 
College; Ron Liebowitz, Brandeis 
University; Anthony P. Monaco, Tufts 
University; Christina H. Paxson, Brown 
University; Carol Quillen, Davidson 
College; Clayton Rose, Bowdoin College; 
Michael H. Schill, University of Oregon; 
Valerie Smith, Swarthmore College; 
Debora L. Spar, Barnard College; 
Sonya Stephens, Mount Holyoke College; 

Marc Tessier-Lavigne, Stanford 
University; Satish K. Tripathi, 
University at Buffalo; Mark S. Wrighton, 
Washington University in St. Louis; 
Henry T. Yang, University of California, 
Santa Barbara; Nicholas S. Zeppos, 
Vanderbilt University 


and psychiatrists have written about 
or expressed their concerns about 
Trump’s mental stability. 2 

Nearly a week after he was sworn 
in, according to Gallup, Trump’s net 
approval rating had dropped eight 
points — and this was before the is- 
suance of his disastrous immigration 
order. The Republicans can be ex- 
pected to tolerate him as long as they 
have reason to fear the intensity of his 
followers, but if the time comes when he 
becomes too politically costly for them 
to support, they’d be quite comfortable 
with Mike Pence as an alternative. □ 
— February 7, 2017 


2 They did this despite the fact that the 
American Psychiatric Association has 
a rule that a diagnosis shouldn’t be 
proffered unless the person under dis- 
cussion has been clinically examined. 


THE FACTS ABOUT 
EDWARD SNOWDEN 

To the Editors : 

In his review of my book [“Was Snowden a 
Russian Agent?,” NYR, February 9], Char- 
lie Savage challenges my assertion that Ed- 
ward Snowden did not check in to the Mira 
Hotel in Hong Kong until June 1, 2013 
(eleven days after his arrival), by saying, “I 
am aware of no independent verification of 
this allegation.” In fact, independent verifi- 
cation by Asian Wall Street Journal report- 
ers who visited the hotel on June 10, 2013, 
is in my footnote (which Savage apparently 
neglected to consult). 

Savage goes on to seriously distort my de- 
piction of government policy, writing: “Ep- 
stein reassures his readers three times that 
every few months, the NSA sifts through 
all the e-mails it has gathered via PRISM 
in order to filter out and purge ‘what- 
ever information was accidentally picked 
up about Americans,”’ adding disparag- 
ingly, “That is a fake fact.” What I actually 
wrote was: “Whatever information was ac- 
cidently picked up about Americans was 
supposed to be filtered out, and hundreds 
of compliance officers were to recheck the 
data every ninety days to assure that direc- 
tive was being carried out. Even so, it was 
likely some data was not expunged in this 
process .” The Privacy and Civil Liberties 
Oversight Board reports that when data is 
accidently acquired, the “rules generally re- 
quire the communications to be destroyed.” 
By omitting the words I have italicized for 
the purposes of this letter, Savage makes it 
appear that I was reassuring readers that 
the PRISM program was foolproof, even 
though I said the opposite. Savage created 
his own “fake fact” through this artful trun- 
cating of my words. 

To be sure, information about US citi- 
zens that is collected deliberately, rather 
than accidentally, includes data both from 
individuals that have been targeted through 
court-approved procedures and from oth- 
ers they contact (which is termed “inci- 
dental”). This data can be shared with the 
CIA and FBI. For example, I describe in 
my book a 2009 incident in which the NSA 
intercepts communications between an 
al-Qaeda bomb-maker in Pakistan and an 
Afghan- American in Colorado concerning 
their preparations to blow up New York 
City’s Grand Central and Times Square 
subway stations, and shares these messages 
with the FBI. In this case, a bloodbath was 
averted because, until Snowden revealed it, 
PRISM had been kept secret. 

Finally, Savage challenged an answer 
I cite of Anatoly Kucherena, Snowden’s 
Russian lawyer, after Snowden arrived in 
Russia. He characterized as “ambiguous” 
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Kucherena’s answer “certainly” to the 
question whether Snowden still had mate- 
rial that had not been disclosed in public. 
The Russian-language BBC service was 
not ambiguous in its headline (in Russia), 
“KUCHERENA: SNOWDEN HAS SECRET 
DOCUMENTS,” and Kucherena was not 
ambiguous in addressing the question 
when I later interviewed him in Moscow. 
Of course, if Savage were not able to find 
ambiguity in the word “certainly,” he might 
have to accept that the man who gave him 
NS A secrets for his reporting may also have 
brought secrets to Russia. 

Edward Jay Epstein 

New York City 

Charlie Savage replies : 

In my review of How America Lost Its Se- 
crets , I concluded that wherever one falls 
in the spectrum of views about Edward 
Snowden’s actions, Edward Jay Epstein’s 
book about him is not credible because it 
indulges in speculation, treats questionable 
claims as established facts, and contains nu- 
merous inaccuracies about surveillance. His 
response does not attempt to rebut the first 
problem, and it actually serves to reinforce 
the latter two failings. 

I am skeptical about the book treating 
as fact the claim that Snowden checked 
into the Mira Hotel eleven days after he 
arrived in Hong Kong because, as far as I 
am aware, the only other place in the pub- 
lic record where this claim exists is a June 
2014 column by Epstein himself, which 
cited an unnamed hotel security guard. In 
his response, Epstein maintains that inde- 
pendent verification was provided by Wall 
Street Journal “reporters,” pointing to 
an endnote in his book. I had considered 
highlighting that very endnote as an ex- 
ample of why I came to distrust Epstein’s 
methodology. 

First, it states that Epstein interviewed 
six Mira staffers during his 2014 visit to 
Hong Kong, which creates an impression, 
without quite saying so, that all six echoed 
that claim — but if that were true, surely he 
would have trumpeted all six in the original 
column. The endnote goes on to name “a 
journalist” with the Journal who, Epstein 
says, heard similar things from the hotel 
staff, and it cites an article about Snowden 
that she cowrote with another reporter. 
Note, first, that the endnote’s single veri- 
fying reporter has grown into plural veri- 
fying “reporters” in his response. More- 
over, I looked up the cited article on the 
Journals website and it says nothing about 
when Snowden checked into the hotel. 
Straining for a charitable explanation, I 
suppose the reporter might have told Ep- 
stein privately that she heard something 
similar while researching the article — but 
even if so, the important claim’s absence 
from the article suggests that it lacked suf- 
ficient evidence to meet newsroom stan- 
dards for publication, the opposite of veri- 
fication that it is a fact. Finally, Epstein’s 
citation to an article as implied support for 
a claim it does not even discuss was highly 
misleading. 

I also criticized Epstein for falsely reas- 
suring his readers that every ninety days, 
the NSA filters the e-mails it has collected 
while targeting foreigners via the PRISM 
system and purges any Americans’ mes- 
sages it accidentally gathered without a 
warrant. In his response, Epstein says I por- 
trayed him as saying that this filtering pro- 
cess is foolproof, but my complaint was that 
no such process exists. Instead, officials at 
several agencies are permitted to query the 
raw PRISM trove using Americans’ names 
and to use their incidentally collected mes- 
sages — meaning that the NSA collected the 
Americans’ private information without 
setting out to do so because those Ameri- 
cans sent e-mails to foreign targets of the 
agency’s surveillance; Epstein continues to 
demonstrate no understanding of these war- 
rantless “backdoor searches” for unrelated 
investigations, even though they are the 
subject of an important public policy debate. 


Epstein’s response further obfuscates his 
error by pointing to a line in a report that 
says the NSA generally destroys Ameri- 
cans’ e-mails that it inadvertently collected 
due to an equipment malfunction. That is 
true, but the agency does not filter for such 
messages every ninety days. And, more 
importantly, that was not the sort of acci- 
dental collection he was talking about. His 
false line about a regular filtering process 
instead came after a sentence describing 
how the PRISM system, while targeting 
foreigners, “incidentally also picked up 
data about Americans,” and in the context 
of the broader paragraph, it signaled that 
readers should dismiss any belief that this 
incidental collection meant that Snowden’s 
exposure of PRISM “qualified as whistle- 
blowing.” 

As for Epstein’s defense of his inter- 
pretation of the brief exchange between 
Snowden’s Russian lawyer and an inter- 
viewer, I point back to Epstein’s omission 
of its murky context and to his unjournal- 
istic failure to follow up and seek explicit 
confirmation of what he presumed the law- 
yer meant. But it is fitting that in his part- 
ing shot, Epstein once again demonstrates 
his methodology of creating a scornful in- 
sinuation through a dubious rendition of 
the facts: while I have written much about 
surveillance drawing on information that 
came to light directly or indirectly because 
of Snowden’s leaks, I am not one of the re- 
porters to whom he gave NSA secrets. 

WHERE ARE THE 
SMARTPHONES? 

To the Editors : 

Bill McKibben in his review of David Sax’s 
The Revenge of Analog [NYR, February 9] 
rightly points out some of the emotional and 
intellectual limitations of the digital world 
many of us live in. But there is another 
set of limitations to this world — practical 
ones — that affect even more people. While 
we see smartphones everywhere, in most 
of the world this is not the case. There are 
three billion basic phone users on the planet 
versus about two billion smartphone users. 

The two groups represent effectively 
two tribes, even different species — Homo 
smartfonicus and Homo SIMmobilis , I call 
them, after working on mobile consulting 
and research projects in fifty countries. The 
SIM species uses multiple SIMs, switching 
them in and out to benefit from the lat- 
est promotions of a particular operator 
or to call a friend using lower on-network 
rates 

The smart species guzzles data and 
video on the go as well as in their 
homes and offices. They don’t have to 
worry about not having enough elec- 
tricity to recharge their phones every 
twenty-four hours or that they don’t speak 
one of the Internet’s main languages. 
(More than 50 percent of websites are in 
English, which more than 80 percent of the 
planet doesn’t read even as a third or fourth 
language.) 

So income, access to chargers, and domi- 
nant alphabets — and digital literacy — are 
taken for granted by the smartfonicus 
crowd while their SIMmobilis cousins stay 
essentially analog, transliteration-texting 
their oral languages, beeping friends to call 
them back (when they’re out of minutes), 
and giving up beer and cigarettes (also ana- 
log goodies) to make a call or two each day. 

My view on all this was transformed 
while interviewing the CEO of a mobile 
company in Tanzania years ago. He told 
me that the CEO of the largest local beer 
company accused him of being his biggest 
competitor. Also I noticed that despite sta- 
tistics showing that everyone everywhere 
had a mobile, I rarely saw one in use in the 
low-income areas of Africa and Asia I was 
visiting. Originally, I thought the world 
would move to digital and to smartphones 
but I’m beginning to wonder if the two 
species, smartfonicus and SIMmobilis , will 
converge after all. 


I wouldn’t call it the Revenge of Ana- 
log. Maybe just the limits of digital. Tim 
Cook of Apple says India is the China 
of ten years ago, and China has certainly 
gone digital, as has India’s middle class. 
But what about India’s, Bangladesh’s, In- 
donesia’s, Pakistan’s, and Africa’s huge 
rural populations, which don’t speak Eng- 
lish (or any of the other top ten Internet 
languages), with many still without regular 
electricity and most with scarce disposable 
income shared across large households? 
Digital? Or tied to their SIMs with time to 
look at their neighbors’ faces? 


Kas Kalba 

President 

Kalba International, Inc. 

New Haven, Connecticut 

Bill McKibben replies : 

Thanks to Mr. Kalba for an interesting set 
of observations, though they have little to 
do with the subject of David Sax’s book. 
And in any event, it seems unlikely that 
the patterns he describes will hold for very 
much longer. Indeed, the latest data show 
that smartphone use in Africa has doubled 
over the last two years, driven in part by 
very cheap smartphones. In 2015, the last 
year for which I could find numbers, data 
traffic grew 50 percent in a single twelve- 
month stretch. Readers may be interested 
to know that one part of the equation is 
the similarly rapid growth in homes pow- 
ered by (ever-cheaper) solar panels. Those 
panels allow one to power up more robust 
appliances, like smartphones; in turn, the 
widespread availability of phone services 
enables people to make payments on the 
new panels, which are often equipped with 
a chip that renders them inoperable until 
the bill is settled. 


HE WASN’T THE SHOGUN 

To the Editors : 

It is surprising that Ian Buruma, who has 
contributed so much to our appreciation of 
Japan, makes the error of calling Toyotomi 
Hideyoshi the shogun [“Japan: Beautiful, 
Savage, Mute,” NYR, February 9]. As much 
as he desired that title, his lack of Mina- 
moto ancestry was against him, despite 
his powerful position. He was awarded 
the title of kampaku (imperial regent) by 
the imperial court and, when he passed 
that title on to his heir, he took the title of 
taiko (retired regent). It was not until 1603, 
some years after Hideyoshi’s death, that 
Tokugawa Ieyasu was granted the title of 
shogun (the short form of the title mean- 
ing something like “barbarian-suppressing 
generalissimo”). 


Gerald E. Kadish 

Distinguished Teaching Professor 
Emeritus of History 
Binghamton University 
Binghamton, New York 

Ian Buruma replies : 

Professor Kadish is of course absolutely 
right, and I thank him for correcting this 
careless mistake. 
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Black water-resistant poly-canvas 
Bag with Red Logo 

Zippered, black, water-resistant 
poly-canvas with a double bottom, 
sturdy handles for over-the-shoulder 
use and a zippered inside pocket. It 
is attractive, well constructed and roomy 
(17" Wxl3" Hx6" D). Made in the USA. 

Shipping within USA, add $5.50 for one bag , 
$1.50 each additional. 

Shipping within Canada, add $11 for one bag. 
Shipping to Rest of World, add $17 for one bag. 

THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS 

Attn: Order Dept., 435 Hudson Street, Suite 300, 
New York, NY 10014, or phone: (646) 215-2500 
www.nybooks.com/shop 


w 



Sell your 
property 
in the 

NYRB 


REAL ESTATE 


TANGLEWOOD 8 MILES away; hilltop home in New 
York Berkshires, 7+ forested acres. Architect-designed; 
light-filled; mountain views over Queechy Lake to Hudson 
River and beyond. 3,100 sq.ft., open plan kitchen, DR, and 
LR; 3 BR & den; 2.5 baths; Sedgwick elevator; 2 WBFs. 
Screened porch and open deck; 2-car garage. Excep- 
tional value for quality of build. $595,000. (41 3) -329-1 162, 
Lisa@tkgre.com. 


NYC WORK-LIVE STUDIO TIMESHARES for artists, gal- 
lery owners, academics, collectors. Keep a foot in NYC art 
market. Purchase one or more months annually. Indus- 
trial style building with legal living, furnishings, amenities. 
www.ArtCondo.com, artcondo2013@gmail.com. 


VACATION RENTAL 

NANTUCKET OCEANFRONT: Charming, antique- 
filled cottage on five acre oceanfront estate. Sleeps 
six comfortably. $4,600-$7,400 weekly, May/October. 
phoey63@comcast.net for details/pictures. 



KEZAR LAKE, LOVELL, MAINE, 3 bedrooms, sleeps 5. 
Fine lake, mountain views. Private beach, kayaks, wi-fi, ma- 
rina, golf course. Photos: bit.ly.com/kezarcottage. Available 
June, August, September. $1500 weekly. (207)-422-3000. 
Luders@aol.com. 


TRAVEL 


“WHEN I’M MESSING AROUND in cars, the world is apple 
pie,” tooted Toad mischievously. www.AirportRentals.com. 


ARTS 

INTERVIEWS WITH ARTISTS and writers. What is the 
meaning of abstract art? www.LanguageAndPhilosophy. 
com. 


BOOKS 


SPLIT INFINITIES short plays for readers Short dialogues 
provide two voices (student actors or armchair travelers) 
with insights into the search for meaning and how to live 
a good life. Includes Duets for Cezanne, Split Infinities 
(excerpts), and The True Trilogy. Order print copies at 
msglosser@me. com. 


REAL ESTATE & 
RENTAL ADVERTISERS 

Select a beautiful photograph of your 
property and display it above the text of 
your ad for just an additional $75 



“Not everybody trusts a painting, 
but people believe photographs.” 

— Ansel Adams 

Details: (212) 293-1630 
or classified@nybooks.com 


freepsychotherapybooks.org 
So far: 851,272 FREE downloads 
of 1,743 clinical books in 
224 countries. 


BOOKS WANTED 


APPLEDORE BOOKS 

* l \S ACTIVELY BUYING 


Older children's books, art books, 
scholarly books, vintage sports books, etc. 
From a single title to a vast library. 

(914) 763-0166 

info@appledorebookshop.com 


FURNITURE 


(v£ tOififv&r ? 



Ergonomic Seats 

Made to Fit Your Body 

Rockers Chajrs 
Recliners 

X era gravity 

Sofas 

bytherfoot 

Comfort Seats for Any Body 


kleindesign.com 800.451 .7247 


FURNITURE WANTED 


WE BUY MID-CENTURY FURNITURE 

1950s-1970s Danish Modern, Eames, 
Wegner, Finnjuhl, Nakashima, Gio 
Ponti, Herman Miller, Knoll, France 
& Son, etc. Buying books 
on 20th-century design. 

Open Air Modern (718) 383-6465 

info@openairmodern.com 


MARKETPLACE 



THE WALLET PEN 


Made in Vermont 

www.THEwaIletpen.com 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SAVE THE PLANET! Please visit my website, and help 
spread the word! www.ecoideaman.com. 


GALLERIES 

AND 

MUSEUMS 

A CURRENT LISTING 

To advertise a gallery 
or museum exhibition in 

The New York Review’s 

Galleries & Museums 
Listing, please contact 
gallery@nybooks.com 
or (2 12) 293-1630. 


Mailing Lists 

From time to time, we make 
our subscriber list available to 
companies that sell goods and 
services by mail that we 
believe 

would interest our readers. If 
you 

would rather not receive such 
mailings, please send your 
current 

mailing label or exact copy to: 

Attn: List Manager 

The New York Review of 
Books 

435 Hudson Street, Suite 300 
New York, NY 10014-3994 
e-mail: listrental@nybooks. 
com 

fax: (212) 333-5374 


e-mail your ad 
classified@nybooks.com 


or 

submit your ad 
www.nybooks.com 



INDEPENDENT PRESS LISTING 


Promote your books in 

The New York Review 
of Books 


FANTASTIC 

and affordable advertising 
opportunity for 
independent presses and 
self-published authors. 

The Independent Press Listing 
will appear in thirteen of 
twenty annual issues of 
The New York Review of Books in 
20 1 7. All titles also appear on our 
website at no additional charge: 
www.nybooks.com/ipl. 

To advertise your books, 
email ipress@nybooks.com, 
call (212) 293-1630, or see 
www.nybooks.com/ipl. 
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